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A WREATH OF ROSES. 
BY ZOEK DANA UNDERHILL. 


_— the maiden’s fingers weave 
A gleaming crown of roses red, 
And singing soft the while, she lays 
The fragrant burden on ber head. 
For their swift death she does not grieve, 
Nor sorrow o’er such sweetness fled, 
As threading sunny woodland ways 
She listens for her lover's tread 
Euwrapped in bliss her soul reposes : 
Al! little she recks of the griefs of roses. 


Alas! the fairest hopes deceive! 
She cannot dream what power dread, 


With hand uplifted, by her stays, 
To pluck her in the roses’ stead! 
E’en while her breast with love doth heave 
She droops amid the blossoms dead ; 
And to our dim, affrighted gaze, 
De spair of helpless terror bred, 


An awful unknown Fate discloses, 
To whom a girl’s no more than roses. 
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THE CHILDREN’S EYES. 

WHE constantly increasing near-sightedness among 
| school-children, and the very general need and 
use of glasses, ought to suggest to us whether or not 
we are sufficiently careful of the conditions affecting 
the eyes of the young. Do we see to it that the 
books they read and those they study are of a clear 
and large type, requiring no straining or forcing of 
the vision; and do we encourage a large and open 
script for their handwriting? Do we see to it that 
our school-houses are built with a view to the falling 
of the light in the right way for the children’s safety ? 
Do we have the lights at home so regulated that no 
blaze shall produce blindness and no dimness make 
sight difficult? Do we make sure that the child 
holds his book at the distance which gives a correct 
foeus, that he holds his body properly in relation to 
his book or work, that he looks off frequently, thus 
changing the character of the demand on the eye, 
and that he is not allowed to continue long in any 
effort requiring the too intent use of his eyes? Do 
we keep ourselves on the lookout, too, for the first 
indication of feebleness or strain, in order that arti- 
ficial aids may be resorted to in season to prevent 
auy positive evil? That precaution in all these di- 
rections is wise is evident from the fact, if we look 
for it, that in those living what might be called the 
natural life—that is, without books or fine work—there 
is very little trouble with the eyes where the condi- 
tions of good bodily health otherwise are maintained. 
Of course, where there are unclean methods of life, 
like those in crowded Oriental cities, ophthalmia of 
various degrees is to be expected; but the free roam- 
er of the desert, the dweller of the forest, the sailor 
on the seas, they who oxygenate the blood in con- 
stant currents of fresh air, and live wild lives that 
train the eyesight upon far distances, have little or 
no trouble with that eyesight. The eyeless fish of 
dark underground lakes are a perpetual example of 
the atrophy that takes place through non-use of an 
organ; but just as fatal an atrophy can result from 
its over-use—that is, from undue strain and effort— 
and too much attention cannot be given to the pre- 
vention of such possibilities. W~- may hate to put 
glasses on the fair free faces o1 ‘dren, but their 
future comfort is of more importance than the pride 
of our eyes in them; and it may be a burden to give 
the constant oversight that the prevention requires 
in other directions, but as we chose to assume that 
burden in the beginning, we have no right to shirk 
one of its responsibilities, and there is none of the 
physical responsibilities of more weight than the care 
of their eyes. 


THE SONS OF THE SUN. 


'T\HERE is a description quoted in Walter Pater’s 

delightful Marius, the Epicurean, of those sons 
of Asculapius, the grandsons of Apollo, who were 
transformed into healing dreams, for “ being grown 
now too glorious to abide any longer among men, 
by the aid of their sire they put away their mortal 
bodies, and came into another country, yet not in- 
deed into Elysium, nor into the Islands of the Blest. 
But being made like to the immortal gods, they began 
to pass through the world changed thus far from 
their first form that they appear eternally young, 
as many persons have seen them in many places— 
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ministers and heralds of their father, passing to and 
fro over the earth like gliding stars.” What finer 
or more beautiful description of our own family 
physician could be had than there is in these words? 
One reads and re-reads them, and sees the eternal 
youth in his benevolence—sees him a herald of his 
father bearing healing through the world, and doing 
it for the love of his father, the principle and power 
of all healing. When he comes, how he disperses the 
darkness! what strength there is in his touch, in his 
presence! When he goes, he has left some portion 
of that strength behind him, which, though it be gone 
before he comes again, does good work in upholding 
the nerves that suffering pulls down and depresses to 
a depth like that of the bottomless pit. We seldom 
think of him as a man; he belongs to the great 
forces of nature; he has given himself up to them, 
they have adopted him, and he represents them. 
He knows how to make poisons themselves gracious 
helps from Heaven, and he draws healing and healthy 
streams down into our life.as if it were out of the 
infinite. He stands between us and life and death; 
we hang upon the expression of his thought as if it 
were the word of fate. To him we unburden our- 
selves as the penitent does to the saint in a shrine; 
we are always sure of his sympathy, not altogether 
in the sense of suffering with us or for us, but in that 
also of relieving us not only by his skill, but by his 
appreciation. ‘* The priesthood or family of ADscula- 
pius ”"—to quote again—‘‘a vast college believed to be 
in possession of certain precious medical secrets, came 
nearest, perliaps, of all the institutions of the pagan 
world to the Christian priesthood; the temples of 
the god, rich in some instances with the accumulated 
thank-offerings of centuries of a tasteful devotion, 
being really also a kind of hospitals for the sick, ad- 
ministered in a full conviction of the religiousness, 
the refined and sacred happiness, of a life spent in 
the relieving of pain.” 

How long ago it is, then, that some men have given 
themselves up for the good of all men—those priests 
who believed that the hurts of the soul could be 
relieved through the body, who prescribed for both, 
and who were to the old world what the good 
physician is to the new! They regarded their god 
as the child of the Sun, the very offspring of Apollo, 
and they prayed him to give the body that measure 
of health which might suffice it for the obeying of 
the spirit. And that is the work of our own physi- 
cian to-day; he too is a child of the Sun, and sun- 
light and the open air are the chiefest treasures of 
his pharmacopeeia ; and he too believes that a healthy 
body makes a sane mind. If self-forgetfulness, self- 
sacrifice, devotion, daring, beneficence, and wisdom 
can raise one to the level of the ideal presented in 
the impersonation of the ancient god, it is all to be 
found in the physician, who stands to us for the 
closest agent of Providence. The primitive and 
beautiful representation of A’sculapius as a pilgrim 
with a staff, showing he had wandered in wood and 
fell to search for the healing secrets of nature in 
weed and mineral and running spring, is an equally 
good one of our own doctor, on whom be blessings 
for evermore! 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Brusues told us three stories to-day. He had some old 
scores to settle with Professor Prodgers, which had induced 
him, perhaps, to take in them an opposite side. For the Pro- 
fessor had been inveighing against the reckless extravagance 
of the age, some one having mentioned before him the fact 
that at a dinner lately the flowers alone had cost twelve hun- 
dred dollars. Van Pennwyppe had explained how this 
might be, going on to describe one, where dozens of garlands 
of loveliest roses, each rose costing at retail a dollar or 
more, had been oe the central chandelier to every 
part of the room, so the guests were literally entertain- 
ed under a — of perfumed color. These garlands had 
had nothing to do with the flowers in the rest of the house. 

Seeing that this worried the Professor, Van Pennwyppe 
went on to describe a marvellous ballroom hung with a silk 
that had been manufactured for a king beheaded now a cen- 
tury since, and which had never been cut from the roll till it 
came into the house of this American millionaire. One en- 
trance to the ballroom had been through a tiny room, all 
mirrors, which at a touch fell apart, revealing the room be- 
yond in its ~ =y- magnificence. 

Mrs. Van Twiller had suggested that at least money was 
put into circulation and em ment given to workers by 
these extrav . But fessor said that was not 
the point. All selfish gratification did the same, which facts 
could not justify the indulgence. The desire to emulate 
these splendors, he went on to say, led foolish people into 
spending money they did not possess. 

It was at this point that Brushes spoke. ‘‘ That's the only 
sensible thing to do,” he said. ‘‘ Spending money you do 

sess makes you poor. The only way to grow rich, 1 am 
ginning to believe, is by spending money you do not pos- 
sess, 


Knowing the careful Brushes as we did, we smiled; but 
the Professor, with one withering glance in his direction, 
turned away, crossed his hands over his cane, and, with his 
chin resting on them, sat looking out of the window. 
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“There is Jenkinson,” said Brushis; ‘he had not a dol- 
lar to his name. Panderfelt asked him to dine. It was too 


step, congratulated him on the in his affairs. ‘I 
didn’t have five cents for the cars,’ Jenkinson whispered, 
*but I had credit at the livery-stable.’” 

We all laughed, but Brushes had grown serious. ‘‘ You 
know,” he continued, ‘‘ what came of his going? Pander- 
felt’s uncle made an appointment for next day, and ordered 
a $5000 portrait. 

“Then there was Barney. I know Barney well, and was 
with him on that night,so I know. Barney came into my 
studio. ‘Four dollars and ninety-six cents, old fellow,’ he 
said, with a pound on my shoulder; ‘every penny I own. 
Bank account closed. Let's celebrate it. Come and dine, 
and be cheerful.’ So we dined cheerfully, you may be sure, 
Barney being there, and we spent all the money. Walking 
home, Barney suddenly = my arm, d ng me to see 
a picture in a window. ‘Stunning, Brushes,’ he said; ‘I 
must have it.’ To my horror, he went inside, learned the 
picture was five hundred dollars, ordered it sent to his studio, 
and went home walking on air. I could not understand 
Barney. I think I was shocked. But ema | was the hap- 

jest man in New York. I could hear him singing all next 

ay. Two days later a stranger came into his studio, saw 
the picture, and offered to buy it. Barney refused. The 
stranger came n and again, offering seven and eight bun- 
dred dollars, then eight hundred dollars and a farm in Orange 
County. The farm staggered Barney, and he asked time to 
consider, received the stranger some days later, together with 
the $800 and the title to the farm. Fine place too. I go 
every summer for a visit there. All came of buying a pic- 
ture with money he did not possess,” he said, seeing the Pro- 
fessor turn toward him. 

We expected an outburst, but the Professor was evidently 
thinking. Brushes, with his eyes on him, began again: 

**I knew Lad nearly as well as I knew Barney. I remem- 
ber the day his $30,000 came. He invested it all in Wall 
Street, and began to economize on himself. Every few days, 
however, he went down town to look at an old Flemish bed- 
stead costing $800. I have been with himoften. He thought 
it an extravagance, and went to Europe without having 
bought. When he came back, they told him his $30,000 had 
been lost. He had $860 left. With the $800 he bought the 
bedstead, and was happy. Last week some one offered him 
$3000 for it. It was needed for a Flemish room.” 

**Oh, I hope,” broke in Miss Van Auken—*‘I hope he is 
not going to sell it.” 

“| don’t know,” said Brushes. ‘‘I should not think him 
half the man he was if he did.” 

** My dear sir,” said the Professor, coming forward unex- 
pectedly and Jaying his hand on Brushes'’s shoulder, *‘ I 
think there is more in what you say than I have ever real- 
ized before.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
COLLEGE SCANDALS. 


T is a curious instinct—perhaps a feeling of self-defence— 
which makes us always suspicious of an organization 
representing a good many people. In court it is always 
easy to gain a case against a corporation. The individuals 
making up that corporation may be, nine-tenths of them, 
widows and orphans, individually poor. Taken singly, they 
would call for friendliness, perhaps for protection. Taken 
collectively, they stand for a gloomy tyrant, who should be 
repressed and hindered by every possible means. So soon 
as any organization is large enough to have a president and 
trustees, it is held to be capable of any atrocity. The better 
its buildings, the larger its numbers, the more readily suspi 
cion is fixed upon it. When,in my childhood, a Protestant 
mob went by night to the Ursuline Convent on Mount Bene- 
dict and burned it over the heads of the women and girls 
who were its sole occupants, I watched the flames from a 
distance by my mother’s side, and shared ber indignation. 
The next morning, when the family butcher arrived, she 
went out to sound him as to the public sentiment, and to 
ar mae! for her own. 

“ Waal, I dun’no’,” said the usually good-natured function- 
ary, cautiously—‘‘I dun’no’. I guess them biships is real 
dissipated characters.” 

There spoke, unquestionably, the popular sympathy of 
the period, brought up on Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and quite 
ready for a little retaliation in kind. 

There is always a readiness to believe that the mass of the 
students of a college are characters as dissipated as if they 
were Roman Catholic **biships ” seen in the light of the old 
New England conscience. So fixed is this habit that even 
colleges for young women are not safe from it if they are 
large and prosperous. At periodica! intervals there comes 
up some report that nearly all the students at Vassar or 

ellesley smoke surreptitious cigarettes; and when this 
provokes from somebody an unavailing denial, the para- 
graphers fall back on the assertion that, at any rate, they all 
chew gum. This minor accusation—if minor it be—is 
doubtless as fabulous as the other, but no one can keep on 
contradicting forever. If such is the willingness to believe 
the worst of young women, it can only be increased where 
young men are concerned. Nobody expects that out of 
two thousand clerks in a city, all should be immaculate. If 
one or two or twenty of them go wrong, separately or to- 
gether. no one bases on it a reflection against the body. 

here may be among them clubs as convivial as those 
“Glorious Apollors” of which Dickens's Dick Swiveller 
was ‘‘ Perpetual Grand.” No matter. The clerks are not 
a collective and organized body, so nobody cares. If indi- 
viduals among them violate the ee it has its course. If one 
commits a fraud to the extent of fifteen dollars, he is pretty 
sure to be punished for it—much surer than if he had been 
an employer and had appropriated $150,000. But he is 
judged as an individual; there is no collective transgression, 
no generally imputed wrong. It may be somewhat the same 
with a school or college provided it is in a city, and there 
are no dormitories or pd aes college life. The young men 
are then regarded like any other young men; they lose some 
enjoyments, some temptations, and also the habit of collec- 
tive scrutiny. With a separate institution the case is quite 
different. 

The writer happens to live in a small city holdiug 70,000 
inhabitants, besides 2000 students. It always astonishes 
stran, to see how little conspicuous are the academical 
members of the community. Except at certain hours, one 
sees but little of them in the streets. When one sees them, 
they present themselves ordinarily as great good-natured 
boys, very much absorbed in their own work or play, usually 
as busy as ants in an ant-hill, and taking as litile notice of 
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Where they do, they are rather desirous, on 
the whole, to treat these other people civilly. The tempta- 
tions of the place are not in themselves very great; it is a 
no-license community; there is no open bar, no sambling- 
house, no theatre; oo these things are easily to be found 
in a larger city four miles away. As a result, the place may 
be said to be eminently peaceful. A young lady who had 
come here from a distance said: ‘‘ What an extraordinary 

lace! I have been here a week, and have not heard any noise 
in the streets at night, nor seen a person intoxicated.” Yet 
this young witness came from the State of Kansas, which is, 
we are assured, a region of eminent order and virtue. Yet 
I myself, who am a native of the place, can testify that it is 
a thing almost unknown to see a student intoxicated in the 
streets; a thing not at all uncommon in the little college of 
my boyhood, which included less than one-sixth of the pre- 
sent numbers. It was then the regular thing on class day for 
the graduating class to assemble in the afternoon under cer- 
tain tree, and ladle out punch from inexhaustible buckets to 
all the passers-by; a thing which the worst set in college 
would not now tolerate. Whole classes of offences, then 
common—such as the robbing of hen-roosts and street fights 
with the town boys—have now ay ae All 
these changes have coincided with a change of discipline, 
with a milder rein, and with throwing young men on the 

ublic police for discipline, like any other youths of their age. 
Pitty ears ago this would have seemed a rash experiment, 
but at old residents of the town admit that, on the whole, 
it has worked well. 

Yet it is in the power of any one of these 2000, any day or 
night, to play some prank, not necessarily a very wicked 
one—putting a few pots of paint on a bronze statue, for in- 
stance—which performance shall at once go all over the 
land, shall be the subject of a thousand paragraphs, and put 
out of sight all the 1999 young men who may have been 
sound asleep in their beds during that process. It is always 
easier to think evil of large numbers than of individuals, 
whereas it ought to be just the other way. The man who 
is individually honest will usually be so when he represents 
a corporation, and if he is not, it is largely the community, 
not the corporation by-laws, which are in fault. Where mf 
college scandal occurs, it is not merely the institution which 
is to be blamed, but the homes from which the offenders 
came must share the responsibility. Critics are very much 
disappointed that the public schools do not always turn out 
graduates whose manners and whose grammar are unim- 
peachable, forgetting that the teachers have their pupils for 
only five or six hours, while the parents have them all the 
rest of the twenty-four. It is much the same with morals. 
The colleges, no doubt, can do something to protect the 
young men from temptation, but, after all, the main duty 
must rest upon the home to train them to such strength of 
character as shall resist temptation. We do not sufficiently 
consider that the average age of young men graduating from 
most colleges is over twenty-one; they are old enough to be 
voters, to take a share in the government of the state. If 
they have not by that time acquired the strength of charac- 
ter to say “‘ No,” when are they likely to gain it? It cer- 
tainly is not to be promoted by putting them back into prim- 
ers and roundabout jackets. T. W. H. 


other people. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDWINTER STYLES 


‘(HE prevailing influenza has had its influence on the 

| fashions, as Parisiennes have abandoned the flaring Me- 
dici collar in favor of large ruches of velvet or cloth worn 
close and high about the neck to ward off lagrippe. This col- 
larette is picturesque and becoming when made in full box 
pleats of fabrics of two colors, as black velvet with a lining 
of pale rose or of turquoise cloth, or else of green velvet with 
beige cloth next the face. Two shades of one color are also 
seen in these ruches. Others have the inner side entirely of 
jet, with the exterior of velvet or plush, while the most novel 
arrangement is a fur pleating, as a ruche of mole-skin lined 
with black satin, and tied with a great bow of black satin 
ribbon. Felix makes a Tam o’ Shanter cap of velvet or 
cloth, and a soft flat muff to wear with the new collarettes. 
There are also large round capes of black velvet serving for 
the midwinter wrap that are trimmed around the neck with 
a full gathered collar or ruche finished narrowly on the 
edges with Russian sable or with mink or chinchilla. 


LARGE CLOAKS. 


Warm cloaks of great size are brought out at midwinter 
despite the preference for shorter wraps. Among these are 
full round cloaks reaching to the foot, with gathered capes 
that come only to the elbows, and fall in full folds. Tan- 
colored cloth cloaks are very elegant made in this way, with 
a gathered cape of brown velvet falling to the waist line, 
and trimmed with triple bands of dark brown mink tails. A 
single band of the fur surrounds the entire cloak. Dark 
blue cloaks made in this way have the cape of blue cloth, or 
else of black velvet edged with bands of Astrakhan or Per- 
sian lamb-skin. A fitted back of velvet or fur like that of a 
round waist is a feature of other full round cloaks of cloth, 
and in light cloths this back is sometimes embroidered with 
jet. A pointed yoke of fur reaching low in front and back 
is also seen on cloth cloaks, the neck having a ruche of the 
fur lined with cloth of a lighter shade than that of the cloak. 
The sleek plush called satin antique is used for linings of 
long velvet wraps, and is very becoming as a facing to the 
huge collarette; it is also used as a shirred ruche inside the 
cloak down each front. 

Other long cloaks are fitted in the back and have straight 
loose fronts lapped to the right side, and closed by a single 
button or clasp below the waist. The simple fastening, used 
only when in the street for warmth, is easily opened when in 
the house, the sides then turning back in wide revers the 
whole length of the garment, disclosing fitted fronts of the 
same length made of velvet or of rich silk, and trimmed with 
rows of gold or jet galloon. The sleeves are amply large for 
wearing over those of any gown, and the cloak is the perfec- 
tion of warmth and comfort, as well as having an air of 
great luxury. 

THE FOUR-IN-HAND HAT, ETC. 

A London hat called the four -in-hand, introduced for 
oung women and girls in their teens, is of stiff felt, with 
ow square crown, and pointed rolled brim like that of the 

soft Alpine hats. It is trimmed with a wide band of velvet 
ribbon, and has a front bow made very flat with two loops 
on each side, and a buckle of jet or cut steel in the centre. 

Satin ribbon strings are about to replace those of velvet on 
capotes and on round hats. The tendency is to return to the 
old fashion of tying the bow under the chin, and having long 
ends fall low on the dress waist. 

Youthful evening bonnets in toque shape are made of 
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small bias folds of pale blue or Nile nm velvet, and are 


trimmed with Mercury wings of riveted jet. The strings of 
black satin ribbon are attached at the back under a jet orna- 
ment, and are tied under the chin 


Other bonnets have tiny folds of velvet alternating with 
narrow lace all along their flaring brims. This is very ele- 
gant in black velvet with white guipure edging, or of tur- 
quoise velvet folds with jetted lace. The low square crown 
may be of gold bullion embroidery, or entirely of jet. A 
bow of wider lace than that between the folds is put just in 
front of the crown and leans against it, holding a buckle of 
Rhine-stones or of cut jet, and two tiny black ostrich tips. 
Small choux of light satin ribbon of a becoming color are 
set on the front edge of the brim falling over on the black 
velvet facing. 


JET CORSELETS AND NEW BLOUSES. 


Corselets of almost as deep as a peasant bodice are 
among the midwinter novelties. They are made of rows of 
jet galloon closely fitted around the figure, and are some- 
times completed by shoulder-straps of the galloon. There 
are also bretelles of jet going up over the shoulders from a 
narrow belt or a gi of jet, while other gowns, notably one 
of light tan-colored Bedford cord, have a broad corselet of jet 
on the front of the corsage, with bretelles in the back. Even- 
ing dresses of black jetted net are completed by a jet corse- 
et. 

Some of the most stylish blouses, bodices, and sashes of 
the winter are made of black beaver like that of men’s silk 
hats. This is the sleek glossy plush which is sometimes 
called satin antique. It is also effectively used for chour 
set about amid cloth flounces of house gowns. A blouse 
waist of black beaver with sage n cloth sleeves and 
skirts is a fashionable dress for blondes; a torsade of the 
beaver trims the foot of the skirt. The Princess Hatzfeldt 

own is of violet cloth, with girdle and long sash ends of 
lack beaver. The demi-train is lifted when in the street 
by a long loop of black galloon. 


SUMMER COTTONS. 


Extremes meet in shopping at this season. Beside mid- 
winter garments lie the cotton fabrics for midsummer dress- 
es—the cambrics, crépons, Chambérys, and lawns. Woollen 
stuffs for early spring gowns are not yet displayed, as mer- 
chants know their customers will not purchase them until 
later, when the last word about new styles and designs for 
making them has come from Paris. Summer fabrics, on 
the contrary, are made up during the late winter months 
and in Lenten leisure in simple house dresses that are fash- 
ioned much the same year after year, and can be managed 
by the amateur dressmaker at home. 

The newest cottons take on the crinkled look of crépons, 
and are semi-transparent, many being striped or cross- 
barred, and some puckered in the spaces between the stripes. 
These are very effective in two shades of one color—yellow, 
lilac, pale blue, or rose—while others have the crinkled 
ground of pale gray, green, or porcelain shades marked off 
with white stripes an inch or more apart. Pea dots, polka 
spots, and the tiniest specks of a darker shade are strewn 
over plain crépons, while others are raised in cord-like 
stripes, and heve the filet of black or black thread line 
which characterizes many new materials; pale blue crépon 
has this black thread, and the grays are similarly marked. 
Ecru crépons have darker brown stripes with white lines. 

Cotton Bedford cords, called also corduroys, are new this 
season, and promise to wear like linen. They are as thick 
as piqué, and are entirely without starch. The cord is 
rounded high in some instances, in others is flattened. This 
new fabric comes in two colors in alternating cords—ciear 
blue with white, écru with brown, rose with white, gray 
and white, and also black and white. It will, on account 
of its durability, be used for children’s dresses, for small 
boys and girls alike, and will be made up in tailor fashion 
for ladies’ morning wear. 

Cambrics come in the Pompadour and Louis Seize designs 
so popular in silks. The clear white ground, the darker 
écru, or else a pale blue or green ground is powdered with 
tiny bouquets of smali biossoms, or has single flowers with 
long stem strewn over it at intervals. Rose-vine stripes on 
white grounds are separated by solid stripes of porcelain 
tints, celadon, Dubarry rose, Sévres blue or the brilliant red 
of Kaga. 

Organdy muslins, less sheer and more durable than those 
of former seasons, are wrought all over with thick white 
dots,and strewn with large blossoms or with bouquets of 
several flowers. Violets still seem the favorite flower for 
these muslins, but there are also yellow jonquils, pink car- 
nations, orchids, and chrysanthemums that look as if put 
there by the painter’s brush. 

Batistes and lawns, soft, starchless, and ready for the nee- 
dle, have the bow-knot patterns, Waved stripes, and ribbon 
designs that have found favor in more costly fabrics, with 
white ground figured with sky blue, lavender, or rose, these 
will make charming and cool gowns, with simple belted 
waist, large sleeves, and straight skirt, slightly full at the 
sides bom back. A bit of embroidery, open-patterned like 
lace, will form the yoke aad belt, and knots of moiré ribbon 
will be added of the color in the design. 

The durable Chambéry, always sought by economists, 
comes in the usual plain colors, and also in ‘‘ robe patterns ” 
of four or five yards, with one edge widely embroidered 
above a hem for the foot of the skirt, while the other edge 
has narrow embroidery for trimming the corsage and sleeves. 
The new patterns have embroidery in open figures imitating 
those of point de Génes lace, and these borders are especial- 
ly effective when wrought in the écru tints so popular in 
that lace. Lilac or pink Chambéry, with an écru scroll 
border, is very pretty for young and elderly alike. Pale 
blue Chambéry has some touches of black wrought in the 
écru embroidery, and most novel of all is the entire dress of 
black Chambéry with jet cabochons studding the open-work- 
ed border. Another fancy is that of adding the black filet 
literally by couching black threads in two-inch lines at inter- 
vals on colored Chambéry—écru, gray, purple, pink, or blue. 

Modistes suggest the Russian blouse for the corsage of 
these cotton fabrics. This garment is arranged to wear with 
a separate belt, and is admirable for materials that shrink 
when washed. It is similar to the loose sacque worn as 

morning negligee, extends low over the hips, and need have 
under-arm seams only, though many prefer the back fitted 
by side forms. The more elaborate blouses will lap far to 
the left side, and be edged there with embroidery or a lace 

abot. Others will have embroidered insertion let in as a 

It across the back, while the front falls open in — 
shape on an inner front with yoke and belt of embroidery. 
hanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; James McCraeery & Co.; Lonp & TayLor; 
B. Autrman & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 
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PERSONAL. 


THERE were many distinguished guests present at the 
marriage in Washington of Miss Rachel Sherman, General 
Sherman’s youngest daughter, to Dr. Paul Thorndike, of 
Boston. As the bride is a Romaz Catholic and the groom a 
Protestant, the ceremony could not be performed in a church, 
but took place at the residence of Senator John Sherman. 
The service was conducted by Father Sherman, the bride’s 
brother. President Harrison, Mrs. McKee, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Morton, several members of the cabinet and 
their wives, and others no less noted, were present. Mrs. 
Thorndike is a woman of great culture, had been her 
father’s favorite companion. She has been abroad several 
times, is a cultured musician and a student, and is also 
greatly interested in charitable work. Dr. and Mrs. Thorn- 

ike will live in Boston. 

—Madame Constans, wife of the French Minister of the 
Interior, has had conferred upon her, by the Sultan of Tur- 
key, the Cross of Commander of the Order of Chefakat, 
founded by Abdul Hamid II., and reserved exclusively for 
women. Of this order Madame Carnot and Madame and 
Mile. de Freycinet are also members. 

—Miss Searing, of New Orleans, is conductor of a large 
orchestra, She is a young and charming woman. 

—Miss Marguerite Merington, formerly of the New York 
Normal College, is —_ the winter in Boston. 

—The Queen of England is said to have the largest col- 
lection extant of photographs of notabilities of her time, 
from the portraits of kings, queens, emperors, and empresses 
downwards. They date from the beginning of daguerreo- 
types down to the present perfect photographs. 

—Miss Eleanor Ormerod is the most distinguished ento- 
mologist of England. Her first object in taking up the sci- 
ence was to save the farmers’ grain from destruction, and in 
order to render herself familiar with the habits of insect 
life, she often spends hours stretched upon the ground 
studying them. She has been appointed Consulting Ento- 
mologist to the Royal British Agricultural Society. 

—A sad story is told in connection with Gilbert’s new 
opera, The Mountebanks. Its appearance has been delayed 
by the ill health of Alfred Cellier, one of the composers, who 
put a strong force upon himself to complete the music. He 
finished it the night of his death. 

—The last meeting of Sorosis was marked by a more gen- 
eral discussion than is usual at the club. The question of 
the day was upon what constituted married happiness, and 

pers were read by Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (Marion 

farland), Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, and Mrs. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. Addresses by other members were to have 
followed, but the chosen speakers had fallen victims to la 
grippe, and in their absence there were a number of short, 
pithy speeches made by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney, Mrs. 
Ella Dietz Clymer, Mrs. M. C. Ravenhill, Mrs. Lillie Deve- 
reux Blake, and others. 

—Mrs, Gladstone is said to be hardly inferior to her hus- 
band in energy and industry. She has always been interest- 
ed in charitable and church work and in politics, and has at 
the same time maintained close watch upon her household 
affairs and her children. 

—Richard Henry Stoddard’s handwriting is so minute that 
he can compress the equivalent of half a column of news- 
paper type into a single page of manuscript. 

—The expense for the statue of Gambetta to be erected at 
Ville d’Avray, where be died, will be defrayed by subscrip- 
tions from the natives of Alsace and Lorraine, and the statue 
will be designed by an Alsacian, Bartholdi. 

—The King of Sweden presented to Madame Sophie Zela, 
the opera singer, for a Christmas gift, an after-dinner coffee 
set of fine china. Upon each piece is the name of Eugenia, 
the King’s daughter, to whom it formerly belonged. Madame 
Zela has sent the set home from Stockholm to her husband, 
Mr. E. A. Achorn, who is now in Boston. 

—The Maria Cross of Honor of the first degree has been 
bestowed upon the Empress of Russia by the Emperor, in 
consideration of her having for twenty-five years been asso- 
ciated with the management of the charities founded by the 
Emperor's mother, the Empress Maria. 

—Miss Agnes Repplier, the essayist, bas recently had a 
tea given her by the Acorn Club of Philadelphia, 

—The prize for the design of a seal for the Board of Lady 
Managers of the World’s Fair has been awarded to Miss Sara 
Bodtker. 

—Miss Rusk, daughter of the Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, is a model housekeeper, and practically has 
the entire domestic charge of her father’s house. Mrs. Rusk 
keeps a general supervision over everything, but her time is 
so fully occupied with the social duties of her position that 
her daughter's aid is of substantial value. Miss Rusk is also 
a society favorite, and a great reader of contemporary litera- 
ture. 

—A stained-glass window in memory of Charles Kin 
is to be put up in the little church at his birthplace, 
a village on the borders of Dartmoor. 

—A hospital and dispensary for women and children are 
to be opened at Seoul, the capital of Corea, in connection 
with the mission there. Both will be in charge of Miss L. 
R. Cooke, an English woman holding high medical diplomas. 

—A gymnasium is to be built in North Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, by Miss Clark, of Dr. Sargent’s normal class. The 
building will contain gymnasium hall, dressing-rooms, and 
reception.rooms, and will be thoroughly equipped. 

—There is said to be a striking resemblance between Pro- 
fessor Charles B. Young, the chief of the Emerson Institute, 
in Washington, and Mr. Blaine. They are frequently mis- 
taken for each other. 

—The Board of Lady Managers is arranging to issue 
scholarships which shall —— the cost of passage to and 
from Chicago during the fair, and expenses for one week, 
including daily admission to the exposition, State boards 
and various organizations are urged to purchase these schol- 
arships, and present them to worthy women who desire to 
visit the exposition, but cannot command the means to do so. 

—The late Regent of Mount Vernon, Mrs. Macalester 
Laughton, was enthusiastic in her devotion to the work of 
the position she held, and it is largely owing to her that the 
home of Washington is out of debt and in good repair. She 

inherited her fortune from her father, Charles Macalester, a 
—— Philadelphia banker, and was a social leader in 

ashington. She has always been on very friendly terms 

with the ladies of the White House, and was an intimate 
friend of Harriet Lane, when she presided over President 
Buchanan's household. Mrs. Laughton spoke French as flu- 
ently as she did English, and was on intimate terms with 
the best in American and foreign circles in the capital. She 
leaves her fortune to her only child, who is the wife of Sefior 
José de Pedroso, of the Spanish legstion. Mrs. 

Hearst, of California, is opehon of as Mrs. Laughton’s suc- 

cessor in office. 
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A FLORENTINE LADY OF THE FIFTEENTH 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XHI.—TWO LADIES FROM OLD FLORENCE 


! beautiful young woman who is depicted with 





her attendants in our illustration figures in one 
of the great frescoes of Domenico Ghirlandajo (1449 
1494) in the church of Santa Maria Novella at Flor- 
ence. The scene represents the birth of St. John Bap 
tist. Ina room with finely carved pilasters, a panelled 
ceiling, and handsome furniture, we see St. Elizabeth 
in bed; in the background a servant carrying to the 
bedside a tray with decanters and glasses; and in the 
foreground a woman stretching out her hands towards 
the nurse, who sits with the baby in the centre of the 
picture, while the persons of our illustration, the 
young patrician and her two attendants, enter, follow 


ed by a woman who, as Vasari says, “‘ carries, accord- 








express the disposition and 








CENTURY AND HER ATTENDANTS 
ing to the Florentine usage, fruits and wine from the 
town, and this figure is very fine.” The whole group 
is admirable in its sculptural simplicity of line, the 
naturalness and dignity of atiitude of the women 
the vivacity of the heads, the elegance of the drapery 
It is precious as a work of art, as a human document 
and as a monument of costume, for it would be dif 
ficult to surpass the tasteful and sober richness of the 
toilette of the patrician, who is, I imagine, not Ginevra 
de’ Benci, as some have supposed, but Joanna degli 
Albizzi l 








who married Lorenzo de’ Tornabuoni, and 
was apparently one of the most beautiful and accom 
plished women of her times. On a small portrait of 
her, painted by Ghirlandajo in 1488, and now in 
National Gallery at London, the artist wrote the 
lowing Latin couplet 
* Ars utinam mores a 
Palchrior in terris nul 
In other words, if the painter’s brush could only 











nque effingere posset 
a tabella foret.” 





From a Fresco sy Garr.anpaso. 





moral qualities of the model, 
there would be no more 
beautiful picture on earth 
than this one 

The portraits of the Tor- 
nabuonis are abundant in 
the frescoes of Ghirlandajo 
and also in the work of Bot 
ticelli, for by their wealth 
and high estate the members 
of this family became great 
cons of the arts, in return 





for which the arts immortal- 
ized the features of their 
young men and maidens. 


Ghirlandajo (so called be- 
cause in his original occupa 
tion of goldsmith he was 
very skilful in making silver 
garlands for the Florentine 
women) became one of the 
first fresco painters of his 
times, as is still witnessed 
by the magnificent composi 
tions of the ‘Life of John 
the Baptist” and the * Life 
of the Virgin,” which he was 
commissioned to paint by 
Giovanni Tornabuoni in the 
church of Santa Maria Nov 
ella, and which he finished in 
1490, after four years’ labor. 
These frescoes, full of por- 
traits of eminent Florentine 
men and women, with their 
backgrounds of Florentine 
urban and suburban land 
scape, their details of cos 
tume, coiffure, and orna 
ment, their record of physi 
ognomy and gesture, form a 
singularly interesting % 
leau of Tuscan humani y in 
the last half of the fifteenth 
century. No composiiions 
are more simple and more 
full of dramatic power than 
those of Ghirlandajo. Never 
does he give way to decla- 
mation or seek theatrical ef 
fects. The interest that he 
develops is purely human 
and normal, withort postur 
ing or convention of any 
The only weakness 
irlandajo is a tender 
remembrance of his gold 
smith’s art, which causes 
him to love decorated sur- 
faces and flowery damasks 
but that surely is no crime 
though John Ruskin seems 
to think it is. The young 
woman’s costume represent 
ed in our illustration is or 
nate and elegant, because a 
person of her rank and beauty could not 
be dressed otherwise. The ivorine purity 
of her neck and bosom is set off by a thin 
gold chain, suspended from which is a 
jewe!; the form of her body is indicated 
by a daintily laced corsage, and that of the 
arm by a closely fitting sleeve, with crevés 
and puffs of white tulle at the elbow and 
under the forearm. We may suppose a 
sk of the same material, and over the 
whole is worn an ample sleeveless mantle 

a sort of alb, hanging from the shoulders 
and leaving the The coiffure is a 
combination of and of those 
loose wavy ringlets which we find vated with 
plaits and braided pearls in many of the pictures of 
Botticelli. In her hand the young woman carries a 
fan and a handkerchief 

With the memory freshly impressed by the vision o 





































PORTRAIT OF A FLORENTINE LADY 


the grave and gay poetry of Florentine daily life that 
is offered by the noble frescoes of Ghirlandajo, it is 
interesting to turn to some of the scenes of private 
life that are offered by the documentary writings of 
several contemporary authors, and to endeavor to 
obtain some idea of the actual life of the women 
whose portraits have come down to us in the paint- 











By Pieeo peiia Fraworsoa. 


ings of thc masters. In Florence four centuries ago 
we may suppose that there were, as there are nowa- 
days, simple women who were, above all things, house 
wives and mothers, and women in whose existence 
the preservation and adornment of their beauty or 
the cultivation of their intellect played a more con- 
siderable réle than mere household or maternal cares 
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There were housewives, women of luxury, 
and women of culture. As for the house- 
wives, we find their position clearly marked 
out in a treatise written probably by Leon 
Battista Alberti, but known as Agnolo Pan 
dolfini’s treatise, ‘‘Del Governo della Fami- 
giia.”’ 

This Pandolfini died at the age of eighty- 
five, in 1446. He wasarich and cultivated 
man, who passed his leisure in the society of 
princes and scholars; he also played some 
role in state affairs. Nevertheless, his ideal 
is most simple, and even bourgeois, to use a 
French term, and his views about life and 
manners are strongly impregnated with com 
mon-sense. He considers the first of all 
virtues to be thrift, which should be applied 
not only to money, but to all the gifts of na- 
ture and of fortune. As regards the mind, 
Pandolfini judges to be necessary liberal 
studies, courteous manners, honest conduct, 
and religion. As regards the body, the right 
use of it implies keeping it in good health by 
continence, exercise, and diet. As regards 
time, thrift implies being never idle. The 
private man of middle station is truly hap 
piest, thinks Pandolfini, and the really dear 
possessions of a man are his family, his 
wealth, his good repute, and his friendships. 
In order to succeed in the conduct of the 
family, a man must have a large house, 
where children and grandchildren may live 
healthily and comfortably. He must have 
av estate which will supply him with farm 
produce, the necessaries of life, and the 
staple articles of food, namely, bread and 
wine. He muai have a trade in which the 
whole family will join, in order to make 
money to meet expenses. Thus we get the 
three elements of the Florentine citizen's 
life—the town house, or casa; the country 
house, or villa; and the business office, or 
bottega. In the household described by Pan- 
dolfini no one can be idle. The men work 
outside to collect wealth; the women stay at 
home and preserve it 

It is well for a lady, continues Pandolfini, 
to know how to cook and prepare all kinds 
of dishes. In order to acquire this know- 
ledge, he recommends her to watch the pro- 
fessional cooks when they come to the house 
on grand occasions, and to question them, 
and carefully remember their methods, so 
that when strangers arrive and need to be 
joyously received, she may know how to 
make and serve all the best sauces and dainty 
dishes without being cvliiged to call in pro- 
fessional cooks every time. Such a talent 
will be found particularly useful at the coun- 
try house, or villa, where professional cooks 
are not always to be had, and where guests 
are more likely to come unexpectedly. Not 
that the lady of the house should do the 
cooking with her own hands, but she should 
know how to order, and how to teach and 
show her servants the way to prepare and 
serve a dinner such as the conditions of the 
season and the rank of the guests require 
** Thus,” says Pandolfini, ‘do women honor 
their husbands, and win for them many well- 
wishers and friends 

After this excellent statement of the ne- 
cessity of study of the theory and practice 
of cookery and of the development of the 
critical faculty, which make ‘‘ delicate feast- 
ing” a possibility, as the present writer has 
explained in a modest treatise of his own, 
Pandolfini proceeds to describe minutely the 
qualities and duties of a model wife, and re- 
lates how, when he was first married—to a 
lady of the Strozzi family—he took his wife 
all through the house, showed her all his 
domestic goods, and handed them over to 
her care and keeping. Then he led her into 
their bedroom,and making her kneel with him 
before the Madonna, the two prayed to God 

How impressive is the austerity of the 
scene evoked in these pages of crabbed black 
type, that none read nowadays except a few 
admirers of pure Italian speech! How seri 
ous the conception of life implied! How it 
helps us to appreciate the grave and earnest 
faces that we see in the portraits and pictures 
of the time! And how devoid of poetry was 
their prayer! 

We prayed God that He would give us 
grace to make right use of the goods which 
His bounty had allotted to us, and with de- 
vout mind we prayed that He would give us 
grace to live long together with joy and con 
cord and with many male children; that He 
would give me wealth, friendship, and hon- 
ors; that He would give ber integrity and 
honesty, and make her a good housewife.’ 

Honesty in a woman is the quality by 
which Pandolfini sets most store, and, in com- 
mon with al) the sensible people of the age, 
he detests face-painting, an art to which 
Cennino Cennini devotes a whole chapter in 
his Trattaio della Pittura, written at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. The abuse 
of rouge and cosmetics in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries appears to have been ex- 
treme, if we may judge from the references 
in contemporary literature. Thus Sacchetti, 
in one of his stories, makes Taddeo Gaddi 
say that ‘‘the Florentine women are the best 
painters, sculptors, and correctors ever seen, 
because they restore the lacune of nature.” 
We are therefore not surprised to find Pan- 
dolfini urging his wife most strenuously to 
eschew all such artifices as being both sinful 
and dangerous. And in proof of this he 
shows her in the street a toothless, bald, and 
hideous woman, who appears to be ninety 
years of age. ‘‘ How old do you think she 
is?” asked Pandolfini of his wife. And in 
explanation he tells her that the woman is 
scarcely thirty years of age, and that she has 
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made herself prematurely old and ugly by 
the abuse of paint and cosmetics. ‘‘ Then, 
seeing that she was very much astonished 
at this,” adds Pandolfini, ‘1 reminded her of 
all our house-maids, and said to her: ‘See, 
donna mia, how our house-maids are fresh 
and ruddy. Why? For the simple reason 
that they wash their faces with well - water. 
And you must do likewise. Do not redden 
or whiten your face in order to appear to me 
more beautiful, for you are by nature ros 
enough and white enough; but as our maids 
do, so do you, washing yourself with pure 
water 

The severe old Florentine, whose interlocu- 
tors in this dialogue are bis own sons, gives 
further much sound advice as to the respec- 
tive positions of the master and the mistress 
in the household, the superintendence of ser- 
vants, the dress of the children, the pocket- 
money of the boys, the food of the common 
table, and other details, and finally he gives 
his wife to understand that she must not be 
jealous; neither may she be curious about 
such matters as her husband finds it fitting 
to keep private. For Pandolfini considers 
that a man is not wise in confiding all his 
affairs to his wife. ‘O foolish husbands,” 
he cries, ‘‘ who, when you are talking heed- 
lessly with a woman, forget that women can 
do everything else except to hold their peace. 
Therefore, my sons, beware of letting any of 
your secrets get to the knowledge of women.” 

A housewife with many duties and few 
distractions —such was the existence of a 
woman in the house of the average middle- 
class mercantile citizen of Florence. But 
serious as her life was, it was by no means 
devoid of luxury. Pandolfini is opposed to 
face oe but he has no objection to that 
seemly splendor of costume which becomes 
the wife of a wealthy merchant, especially 
on the occasion of great fétes and family 
solemnities, On the contrary, he attaches 
great importance to dress as a thing agreeable 
in itself, and useful as an index of wealth 
and power. In common with the men of 
his time, he admires intellect, character, 
strength; he thirsts for glory and worships 
utility; he is ready to recognize ability of 
all kinds irrespective of rank. For it is char- 
acteristic of the Italy of the fifteenth century 
that men of excellence were the honored 
equals of those princes and dukes in whose 
courts polite conversation became an art long 
before the famous French salons came into 
existence. Thus there grew up an aristocra- 
cy of genius and character in Italy at a period 
when the rest of Europe presented but rare 
specimens of men greater than the common 
herd; and thus, too, as an eminent historian 
has remarked, the movement and fame of 
the Italian Renaissance is “the noise and 
effort of an aggregate of great individuals 
rather than the collective striving of a half- 
unconscious national genius.” This notable 
individualism — which, by-the-way, should 
make the study of that epoch of deep inter- 
est to a cultured and confident democracy 
like that of the United States—is shown in 
the portraits still hanging in fascinating pro- 
fusion in the galleries of Florence and Ven- 
ice. In these pictures, compared with con- 
temporary German portraits, and with the 
portraits of the men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, we are struck by the 
robust personality of the men, by the char- 
acter written in their strong features, by the 
expression of high consciousness and mental 
maturity, eloquent of the thoughts, the feel- 
ings, and the self-reliance of those intense 
days when the despots themselves achieved 
and retained greatness only by the utmost 
possible development of individual character. 

Of this energetic and aggressively personal 
race was Agnolo Pandoifini. In a dozen 
contemporary documents we may imagine 
that we see his severe and intelligent face, 
with expression somewhat pinched by the 
definiteness and limitation of his ideal. In 
a dozen other documents, frescoes by Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, or Piero della 
Francesca, we can distinguish the gentle and 
submissive lady—donna mia—who was his 
faithful and loving wife, the guardian of 
his household, and the mother of his chil- 
dren. She must have been a woman like the 
one whose portrait by Piero della Francesca 
(1423-1492) now adorns the Poldi Pezzoli 
Museum at Milan. Against a background 
of pale blue sky flecked with cloudlets, the 
profile of the lady is drawn with the impec- 
cable purity of a cameo, She is not remark- 
ably beautiful; her nose has not ideal deli- 
cacy of form; her upper lip overlaps the 
lower one, contrary to the prescriptions laid 
down by Firenzuola in his ‘‘ Discourse upon 
Beauty”; her bust is wanting in fineness. 
Nevertheless, she is a pleasant and amiable 
lady, honest and loyal, serious and unaf- 
fected; and although she is not one of those 
rarely featured maidens the fairness of whose 
face no tongue can tell, yet one never for- 
gets the speaking portrait of her that Piero 
della Francesca painted, with her dark green 
dress brocaded with white on red, and her 
blond hair so daintily done up in torsades, 
bound round with ribbons, and coiled in 
a chignon, with the ends of the tails left 
loose en panache, On the top of her head 
she wears a sort of diadem set with ris, 
and the quaint little coif of white tulle that 
covers the ears and passes uader the chi- 
gnon is tied on with a string of pearls. Ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, the hair is 
brushed back, and the forehead left as large 
and pure as ible. Around the neck is a 
simple necklace of pearls, with a pendent 
ornament of goldsmith’s work. The flesh is 


candid, and absolutely pure from the taint of 
those — and powders nst which Ag- 
nolo Pandolfini so vehemently protested ; our 
brown-eyed heroine washed fherself with sim- 
“ well-water. Like all the portraits of Piero 

ella Francesca, the one uced in our 
engraving charms us b silvery trans- 
parence of its color, impeccable sim- 
plicity of the drawing, the fascinating mys- 
tery of the subtle eg tg by the moral 
exactness and truth of the artist’s vision. 
This picture is one of the most intense and 
autographic specimens of Italian realism of 
the noblest kind. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Ovr Own Corresronpenr.] 


Wyrporr waiting for the formal and 
official opening of the season on the 
New- Year, gayety started on its own career 
in early December, and reached a high-tide 
mark in the holiday weeks, so usually given 
over to family fétes and children’s parties. 
Débutantes were brought out with a rush, 
and luncheons, teas, dinners, dances, and re- 
ceptions have crowded one another. People 
wonder what the end of the season can offer 
after such a beginning. That this is to be a 
dinner winter is plainly evident, and the Pre- 
sident’s social programme being announced 
some weeks ago, others began mapping out 
their campaigns, with the result that the most 
popular of titled diners-out have hardly any 
dates left before the end of February. The 
long season only gives opportunity to carry 
out the full programme, which has been 
ruthlessly cut short each of the last two 
winters. The cabinet circle is again com- 
plete, and each family is prepared for a gay 
and busy season, save that of the Secretary 
of State, Mrs. Blaine’s illness having confined 
her to her room for the past six weeks. Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Elkins joined the President's 
official family on New-Year’s morning; but 
for the time this man of luck and of in- 
finite resources is helpless and moreover 
homeless in Washington. Secretary Elkins 
wants room and air for his large family, and 
a sufficient s for entertaining on the 
scale due his position and fortune; but there 
is hardly a twelve-roomed house to be rented 
in the desirable part of the city. To obtain 
such a mansion as this Secretary insists upon, 
real-estate agents can only suggest peaceable 
eviction for a consideration. his instance 
adds to the argument that the government 
should provide residences for its cabinet 
officers, who often come on just such short 
summons in emergency times, when there 
are no houses to be had. The Secretary of 
War should certainly be entitled to quarters 
as much as army officers under him, and his 
colleagues too, for the reason that the salaries 
assigned them are just enough to pay the rent 
of a furnished house. 

For once the year dawned brightly, and 
official Washington celebrated the day more 
generally than usual. During the hour and 
a half of the President’s official reception the 
White House was crowded, and later, five 
thousand citizens shook his hand and wished 
him well forthe year. Al] the official world 
went, saw, and lingered, and this crush su- 
perior furnished a topic of talk at all the 
open houses of the afternoon. Men came 
away with vaguer notions than usual of the 
ladies’ gowns, as, in addition to Mrs. Morton 
and the wives of six of the cabinet officers 
who stood in the receiving line, the President 
honored some fifty ladies with invitations to 
be present in the Blue Parlor, and informally 
assist during the function. After seeing this 
kaleidoscopic group of gowns, one helmeted 
individual announced that Mrs. Harrison’s 
was ‘“‘a sort of melted rose-color trimmed 
with drops of honey and dew,” and that Mrs. 
McKee’s best Paris frock was ‘‘ something 
white with loose rose leaves all over it.” 
Another had forgotten all, after seeing the 
Austrian Minister in his Astrakhan and white 
broadcloth gold broidered and corded uni- 
form, with his jewelled sabre and orders, and 
his turquoise-crusted buttons and ribbons. 

When the President had done his duty and 
shaken some eight thousand hands, he went 
forth pleasuring, taking bis small grandson 
for a walk, enjoying the shop windows in 
the down-town streets, and allowing the mite 
in trousers to gaze fearfully into the abyss 
where the workmen are laying a drum for 
the cable road. The rest of official mankind 
called and called until the shadows fell and 
baskets gaped by the weary door-knobs. 

On one day of each week the ladies of the 
White House are at home informally at the 
afternoon tea hour. Their friends and those 
of the nearer official circle are bidden ver- 
bally from time to time, as to keep one fixed 
day would soon bring hundreds of the unex- 
pected. Those who feel privileged to write 
and ask for an appointment or to introduce 
a friend are brought together at one of these 
five-o'clock at homes. e company seldom 
numbers more than one hundred. There 
are lights and flowers in all the apartments, 
crackling wood fires on the hearths, and the 
home-like air that comes with drawn-curtains 
and the simmering teakettle’s song of cheer. 
Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Russell Harrison have 
known Washington since their school days 
ended, both ing their débuts here while 
their fathers were in the Senate, and, save 
for two seasons, both have kept in touch 
with its winter life. Mrs. Harrison’s nieces, 
Mrs. Dimmick and Mrs. Parker, have been 
such travellers that they know the Washing- 
ton of this administration best. Mrs. Dim- 
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mick lived for many years abroad, and Mrs. 
Parker accompanied her husband to his man 
naval stations, visiting Australia, the Sou 
Seas, and many odd corners of the earth. 
With these four socially yoy youn 
women in her own family, Mrs. Harrison 
better equipped for entertaining than other 
White ‘Tous hostesses have been, and can 
keep smoothly going that round of smaller 
functions which dec the social genius of 
the individual woman. The offi enter- 
tainments are impersonal routine affairs, the 
lists and the order of guests all a matter of 
the blue-book, precise formality, and prece- 
denis. It is aside from them that the chfte- 
laine of this mansion wins a social popular- 
ity such as is now being enjoyed. 

At the many dances of the early season 
the beauty of this P prey modes was most 
remarked upon, and the sweet simplicity of 
evening gowns was never so charming nor 
so expensive. Ribbon bows with stream- 
ing ends are at the back of every corsage, 
and this gay suivee-moi jeune homme flutters 
alike from the shoulders of sixteen and sixty. 
More Washington women went abroad this 
summer than usual, and all Paris bas spent 
itself on their trappings for this gay season. 
One ornament of ballrooms vainly sought 
for a great couturier who had not any Wash- 
ington customers. Returning in despair to 
her first choice, she objected to the choicest 
model shown her. 

“Don’t give me that; Mrs. H—— has one 
like it, and we shall meet constantly in Wash- 
ington.” 

** Mon Dieu!” said the artist in chiffons. 
“I cannot give es anything that Madame 
H—— has not. If you did not live in Wash- 
ington, I could give you such novelties!” 

Once upon a time the greatest scissorist of 
his day designed a charming ball dress for a 
New York woman, and basely made its coun- 
terpart for a Paris resident, not thinking that 
the twins would ever meet. But both came 
to Washington the following winter, and ata 
British legation ball the two met and stood 
aghast. h was struck dumb at the sight 
of the other, and each thought she was fa- 
cing a mirror until she saw another head and 
shoulders above the corsage, for the gowns 
were fac-similes in every detail. Two let- 
ters went to the man of scissors by the next 
morning's mail; two good customers with- 
drew their patronage and freely advertised 
his villany. The victims met in consulta- 
tion to see if there were any more duplicates 
in their wardrobes, and draw cuts for the ex- 
clusive rights to any more masterpieces of 
his duplicity rather than amuse the unfeel- 
ing gay world with another scene. 

tT ne new Congress has brought hither 
scores of women, young and old, before 
whom lies much disillusionment, and in 
whom are possibly concealed leaders of far- 
off seasons. Since election day these have 
devoured every dazzling account of Wash- 
ington fétes, and for the year of waiting 
have dreamed of reaching Washington and 
sailing off on that roseate, golden social sea 
which they have seen in newspaper syndi 
cate letters. Too late they learn that Con- 
gressional election returns do not move the 


makers of legation ball lists, nor win the . 


managers of the first cotillon clubs. For 
the first session the new Congressman’s 
wife hangs upon the daily debates, is in the 
gallery to hear her liege answer at roll-call, 
and is aglee at the triumph of his men and 
measures. After many sessions she either 
becomes a practical politician and most effi- 
cient of helpmeets to her husband in his 
public career, knows the constituents, the 
office-seekers, the wire-pullers, and those who 
must be placated and attached more firmly 
to their fortunes, and wins the half of his 
way and battles, or she deserts the Capitol’s 
marble halls and asphyxiating galleries, and 
betakes herself to the uptown life, the round 
of public receptions and empty card-leaving 
that leads sometimes to nothingness. Wo- 
men with that rare thing, social genius, soon 
make a name and place. 

The first social review will be held on 
the 12th of January, when the President's 
state reception in honor of the members of 
the diplomatic corps will bring the two thou- 
sand higher officials with their families to the 
White House. At the two succeeding recep- 
tions, Congress and the army and navy will 
be the guests of honor, | at these three 
functions the roster of official and social life 
is complete. 

While there is dearth of dancing men, 
two assembly and cotillon clubs have gath- 
ered themselves together for a brave show- 
ing. This year of reform is marked by the 
hard-and-fast rules of one august set of club- 
men that no bouquets will be allowed in their 
ballroom, that the first-comers will be as- 
signed the best chairs, and that the musicians 
shall put away their instruments at midnight. 
Early hours have been attempted many times, 
but they never became a fixed fashion with 
the dancing set, and the outcome of this he- 
roic stand is a problem much discussed. It 
has always been possible for the men to reg- 
ulate the bouquet assessment themselves, 
but the courage of these present reformers is 
not to be underestimated. The daughters of 
a foreign minister once made protest against 
this senseless flower tax, always refused to 
accept or carry flowers, and were praised b 
all men in their set; but the American maid- 
ens, to whoin they set such excellent and 
considerate example, did not follow them. 
The present revolt of man doubtless had 
its beginning when Lord Sackville- West's 
daughters made their stand. E. kK. 8. 
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PROLOGUE—( Continued). 
“TELL, mother?” he asked. 
His mother sat down. She looked 
pale and wretched. 

“ Mother!” cried Hilda, the elder sister. 
“Quick! What has happened? What does 
Mr. Dering say?” 

“He accuses nobody,” she replied, in a 
hard dry voice. ‘‘ But—” 

‘* But what?” asked Hilda. 

‘‘ He told me everything—everything—and 
—and— Oh!” She burst into sobs and cry- 
ing, though she despised women who cry. 
A is terrible—it is terrible. It is incred- 
ible. Yet, what can I think? What can any 
one think? Leave us, Hilda. Leave us, El- 
sie.” The two girls went out unwillingly. 
“Oh, my son! Howcan I believe it? And 
yet—on the one hand,a boy of two-and-twenty 
exposed to all the temptations of town; on 
the other, an old clerk of fifty years’ service 
and integrity. And when the facts are laid 
before you both, calmly and coldly, you fly 
inte a rage and run away, while Checkley 
calmly remains to await the inquiry.” 

Mrs. Arundel had been accustomed all her 
life to consider Mr. Dering as the wisest of 
men. She felt instinctively that he regarded 
her son with suspicion. She heard all the 
facts; she jumped to the conclusion that he 
was a prodigal and a profligate, that he had 
fallen into evil ways, and spent money in 
riotous living; she concluded that he had 
committed these crimes in order to get more 
money for more skittles and oranges. 

** Athelstan ”—she laid her hand upon his 
arm, but did not dare to lift her eyes and be- 
hold that guilty face—‘‘ Athelstan—confess— 
make reparation as far as you can—confess 
—oh! my son—my son! You will be caught 
and tried and found guilty, and—oh! I can- 
not say it—through the notes which you 
have changed. They are all known and 
stopped.” 

The boy’s wrath was now changed to mad- 
ness. 

“You!” he cried. “You—my own mother? 
You believe it? No! Oh! we are all go- 
ing mad together. What? Then I am turn- 
ed out of this house, as I am turned out of 
my place. I go, then—I go; and ”—here he 
swore a mighty oath, as strong as anybody 
out of Spain can make them—* I will never 
—never—never come home again till you 
come yourself to beg forgiveness—you, my 
own mother!” 

Outside, in the hall, his sisters stood, wait- 
ing and trembling. 

* Athelstan,” cried the elder, Hilda, a girl 
of eighteen or nineteen, *‘ what, in the name 
vi Heaven, have you done?” 

‘Go ask my mother. She will tell you. 
She knows, it seems, better than I know my- 
self. Lam driven away by my own mother. 
She says that 1 am guilty of—of—of forgery.” 

‘If she says so, Athelstan,” his sister re- 
plied, coldly, “‘she must have her reasons. 
She would not drive you out of the house 
for nothing. Don’t glare like that. Prove 
your innocence.” 

““What? You, too? Oh! I am driven 
“—- by my sisters as well—” 

** No, Athelstan—no,” cried Elsie, catching 
his hand. ‘‘ Not both your sisters.” 

“ My poor child;” he stopped and kissed 
her. ‘They wil. make you believe what 
they believe. Good heavens! They make 
haste to believe it; they are glad to believe 
it.” 

““No—no. Don’t go, Athelstan.” Elsie 
threw her arms about him. “Stay, and 
show that they are wrong. Oh! you are in- 
nocent. I will never—never—never believe 


He kissed her again, and tore himself 
away. The street door slammed behind 
him; they heard his footsteps as he strode 
away. He had gone. 

Then Elsie fell into loud weeping and 
wailing. But Hilda went to comfort her 
mother. 

** Mother,” she said, “ did he really, really 
and truly do it?” 

‘* What else can I believe? Either he did 
it or that old clerk. Where is he?” 

‘He is gone. He says he will come back 
when his innocence is proved. Mother, if 
he is innocent, why does he run away? It's 
foolish to say that it is because we believe it. 
I've said nothing except that you couldn't 
believe it without reasons. Innocent young 
men don’t run away when they are charged 
with robbery. They stay and fight it out. 
Athelstan should have staid.” 

Later on, when they were both a little re- 
covered, Hilda tried to consider the subject 
more calmly. She had not her mother’s clev- 
erness, but she was not without parts. The 
following remarks, made by a girl of eighteen, 
prove so much. 

‘* Mother,” she said, “ perhaps it is better, 
so long as this suspicion rests upon him, that 
he should be away. We shall certainly 
know where he is; he will want money, and 

will write for it. If it should prove that 
somebody else did the thing, we can easily 
bring him back as a martyr. For my own 
part, I should be so glad that I would will- 
ingly beg his pardon on my knees; and of 
course we could easily get him replaced in 
* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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the office. If itis proved that he did do it— 
and that, you think, they will be certain to 
find out- -Mr. for your sake, will be 
ready to hush it up. haps we may get the 
notes back—he can’t have used them all; in 


it—never—never! It would be a most dread- 
ful thing for Elsie and me. As for his going 
away, if people ask why he is gone an 
where, we must invent something; we can 
easily make up a story—hint that he has 
been wild. There is no disgrace, happily, 
about a young man being wild—that is the 
only thing that reconciles one to the horrid 
selfishness of wild young men; and if by go- 
ing away in a pretended rage, Athelstan has 
really enabled us to escape a horrid scandal, 
why, mother, in that case we may confess 
that the blow has been by Providence most 
mercifully softened for us—most mercifully. 
We ought to consider that, mother.” 

“* Yes, dear—yes. But he is gone. Ath- 
elstan is gone, and his future seems ruined. 
There is no hope for him. I can see no 
hope whatever. My dear, he was so prom- 
ising. I thought that all the family in- 
fluence would be his—we haven’t got a sin- 
gle City solicitor in the whole family. I 
thought that he was so clever and so ambi- 
tious and so eager to get on and make money 
and be a credit to the family. Solicitors do 
sometimes — especially City solicitors — be- 
come so very, very rich; and now it is all 
gone and done, and nothing left to hope, but 
the miserable wish that there should be no 
scandal.” 

** It is indeed dreadful. But still—consid- 
er—no scandal. Mother,I think we should 
find out, if we can, something about his pri- 
vate life—how he has been living. He has 
been out a good deal of evenings lately. If 
there is any—any person on whom he has 
been tempted to spend money—if he has been 
gambling, or betting, or any of the things 
that I read of ”—this young lady, thanks to the 
beneficent assistance of certain works of fic- 
tion, was tolerably acquainted with the ways 
of young men and their temptations—* it 
would be a satisfaction to know it, at least.” 

The ladies of a family where there is a 
wild” young man do not generally find it 
easy to get at the facts of his wildness; they 
remain locked up in the bosoms of his com- 
panions. No details could be learned about 
any wildness; quite the contrary. He seem- 
ed, se far as could be learned, to have led a 
very quiet and regular life. ‘ But then,” 
said the philosopher of eighteen, quoting 
from a novel, *‘men shelter each other. 
They are all bad together.” 

But—no scandal. 

Everybody knows that kind of brother or 
sister by whom all family events are consid 
ered wit’: a view to the scandal likely to be 
caused, and the personal injury resulting to 
himself, or the envy that will follow, and the 
personal advantage accruing from that event. 
That her brother was perhaps a shameful 
criminal might be considered by Hilda Arun- 
del later on; at first she was only capable of 
perceiving that this horid fact, unless it 
could be hidden away and kept secret, might 
very materially injure herself. 

Almost faturally, she folded her hands 
sweetly, and laid her comely head a little on 
one side—it is an attitude of resignation 
which may be observed in certain pictures of 
saints and holy women. Hilda knew many 
little attitudes. Also, quite naturally, she 
glanced at a mirror on the wall, and ob- 
served that her was ove of sorrow 
borne with Christian resignation. 

We must neither blame Hilda nor her mo- 
ther. The case, as put by Mr. Dering in the 
form of plain fact, without any comment, 
did seem very black indeed against Athel- 
stan. In every family the first feeling in 
such a case—it is the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion—is to hush up the thing, if possible, to 
avoid a scandal. 

Such a scandal as the prosecution of a 
brother for forgery, with a verdict of guilty, 
is a most truly horrible, deplorable, fatal 
thing. It takes the respectability out of a 
family, perhaps at a critical moment, when 
the family is just assuming the robes of re- 
spectability ; it ruins the chances of the girls; 
it blights the prospects of the boys; it drives 
away friends; it is a black spot which all 
the soap ever advertised never could wash 
off. Therefore, while the mother hoped, first 
of all, that the boy would escape the clutch 
of the law, Hilda was, first of all, grateful 
that there would be noscandal. Mr. Dering 
would not talk about it. The thing would 
not interfere with her own prospects. It 
was sad; it was miserable; but yet—no scan- 
dal. With what a deep, deep sigh of satis- 
faction did the young lady repeat that there 
would probably be no scandal! 

As for Elsie, that child went about for 
many days with tearful eyes, red cheeks, 
and a swollen nose. She was rebellious and 
sharp with her mother. And to her sister 
she refused to speak. The days went on. 
They became weeks, months, years. Other- 
wise they would not have been days. No- 
thing at all was heard of Athelstan. He sent 
no letters to any one; he did not even write 
for money; they knew not where he was or 
what he was doing. He disappeared. It 
was understood that there had been wild- 

ness. 

Now—which was very remarkable—though 
the forger had had a clear run of three 
weeks, it could not be discovered that any of 





the notes had been presented, Perhaps they 
were sent abroad; yet foreign and colonial 
banks would know the num of stopped 
notes. And towards the discovery Pr the 
forger no further step had been taken. The 
commissionaire who took the check had 
been, as you have seen, easily found. He 
said he should know the old gentleman who 
gave ua + forged draft he — - said, 

n interrogated, that Checkley was 
not Le the least like that old gentleman. 
What could be thought, then? Athelstan 
must have ‘‘made up” as an old man. He 
was fond of private theatricals; he could 
make up very well; of course he had made 
up. And then, this point being settled, they 
left off talking about the business. 

Other things happened—important things 
—which made the memory of the prodigal 
son to wax dim. First of all came Hilda’s 
ease. She was a graceful young person, with 
features of great regularity; her expression 
was cold, her eyes were hard, and her lips 
were a little thin; but these things at nine- 
teen are hardly perceived. She was that sort 
of girl who seems created for the express 
purpose, first, of wearing and beautifying 
costly raiment, and, next, of sitting in a splen- 
did vehicle. The finer the dress, the more 
beautiful she looked; the grander the car- 
riage, the more queenly she seemed. In rags 
her coldness would be arctic, her hardness 
would be granitic; in silk and velvet she be- 
came a goddess. It was therefore most fitting 
that she should marry a rich man. Now, to 
be rich in these days one must be old. It is 
the price that one has to pay for wealth. 
Sometimes one pays the price and does o- 
what one has paid for. That seems hardly 
fair. There was a certain rich man, Mr. 
Dering’s younger brother, Sir Samuel Dering, 
Knight, one of the most substantial City men ; 
a man who had a house in Kensington Pal- 
ace Gardens, a yacht, a country place in Sus- 
sex, and piles of papers ip a safe, meaning 
investments. He was a widower without en- 
cumbrance; he was fifty-seven years of age, 
not yet decayed; he wanted a wife to be the 
mistress of his house, and to look well at his 
dinner parties. Of course, when one does 
want a wife at any age, one wants her young. 
Hilda Arundel, his brother’s ward, looked as 
if she would discharge the duties required 
of the position admirably. He suggested the 
arrangement to his brother, who spoke about 


it. 

There was a good deal of talking about it. 
Mrs. Arundel showed that she knew the value 
of her daughter; but there was no doubt 
about the conclusion of the matter. There 
was a grand wedding, at which all the richer 
Arundels were present, and none of the poor 
relations. Mr. Dering, the young lady’s guar- 
dian, gave her away; Hilda became ly 
Dering, and has been ee, happy ever 
since. Elsie remained with her mother. 
Her brother was never spoken of between 
them. But she remembered him, and she 
was firm in her conviction that his innocence 
would be some day established. 

After five years, nothing at all having 
been heard of the notes, Mr. Dering made 
application to the Bank of England, and re- 
ceived from them the sum of £720 in new 
crisp notes in the place of those of which he 
had been robbed, so that the actual loss at 4 
per cent. compound interest amounted to no 
more than £155 19s. 9$d., which is more 
than one likes to lose, yet is not actually 
embarrassing to a man whose income is 
about six thousand a year. He ceased to 
think about the business altogether, except 
as a disagreeable episode of his office. 

Thus Athelstan Arundel became com- 
pletely forgotten. His old friends,the young 
men with whom he had played and sported, 
only remembered him from time to time as 
a fellow who had come to some unknown 
grief, and had gone away. There is always 
some young fellow in every set of young fel- 
lows who gets into some scrape, and so leaves 
the circle, and is no more seen or heard of. 
We go on just the same without him; very 
seldom that such a man is remembered long. 
It is the way of the world; we cannot stop 
to lament over the fallen; we must push on. 
Others fall; close up the ranks; push on. 
Time drives; the memory of the fallen swift- 
ly waxes dim. 

Four years or so after the mysterious busi- 
ness of Edmund Gray, Mr. Dering received 
a letter with an American stamp, marked 
**Private and Confidential.” He laid this 
aside until he had got through the business 
letters; then he opened it. He turned to the 
signature. ‘* Ha!” he said,‘ Athelstan Arun- 
del. At last. Now we shall see. We'shall 


He expected a full confession of the crime. 
We should never expect, says the Sage, what 
we desire, because we never obtain what we 
expect. It would have made Mr. Dering 
more comfortable in his mind had the letter 
contained a confession. Of course Athelstan 
had done it. Nobody else could have done 
it. Yet when he thought about the business 
at all, there always arose in his mind an un- 
easy feeling that perhaps the boy had been 
treated unwisely. It might have been more 
prudent to have kept the facts from him, al- 
thongh they pointed so strongly in his direc- 
tion, until proof positive was obtained. It 
might, again, have been better had the facts 
been put before him with a few words of 
confidence, even though that confidence did 
not exist. Time only strengthened Mr. De- 
ring’s suspicions against the young man. The 
thing must have been done by Checkley or 
by him. Now, Checkley was not able, if he 
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had wished, to imitate any handwriting. No! 
It was done by Athelstan. Why he did it, 
what he got by it, seeing that those notes had 
never been nted, no one could explain. 
But he did it—he did it. That was certain. 

Mr. Dering therefore began to read the let- 
ter with interest. Its commencement was 
without any opening words of respect or 
friendliness. And it was not by any means 
the letter of a wicked man turning away 
from his wickedness. Not a word of repent- 
ance from beginning to end. 

‘Four years ago,” Mr. Dering read, ‘‘ you 
drove me from your place and changed my 
whole life, by a suspici ting to a 
charge—of the gravest kind. You assumed, 
without explanation or examination, that be- 
cause certain facts seemed to point in a cer- 
tain direction, I had been guilty of an enor- 
mous crin.e, that I had robbed my father’s old- 
est friend,my mother’s trustee, my own guar 
dian, my employer, of a great sum of money. 
You never asked yourself if this suspicion 
was justified by any conduct of mine—you 
jumped at it.” 

“Quite wrong. Wilfully wrong,” said 
Mr. Dering. ‘1 laid the facts before him. 
Nothing but the facts. 1 brought no charge.” 

** [ dare say that by this time the criminal 
has been long since detected. Had I re- 
mained, I would have brought the thing 
home to him. For of course it could be 
none other than your clerk. I have thought 
over the case thousands of times. The man 
who forged the check must have been one of 
two—either your clerk—the man Checkley 
—or myself. It did not take you long, I ap- 
prehend, to learn the truth. You would dis- 
cover it through the presentation of the 
notes.” ‘‘ This is a very crafty letter,” said 
Mr. Dering, ‘‘ when he never presented any 
of the notes. Very crafty.” He resumed 
the letter: ‘‘Enough said about that. [ 
dare say, however, that I shall some day or 





other—before you are dead, I hope—return 
in order to receive some expression of sor- 
row from you if you can feel shame.” ‘‘ Cer- 


tainly not,” said Mr. Dering, with decision. 
** Meantime, there is a service which I must 
ask of you for the sake of my people. There 
is no one else whom I can ask. It is the rea- 
son of my writing this letter. 

‘I came away with ten pounds—all I had 
in the world—in my pocket. Not seven hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, as you imagined or 
suspected. Ten pounds. With that slender 
capital I got across the Atlantic. I have 
now made twelve thousand pounds. I made 
it in a very short time by extraordinary good 
luck.” r. Dering laid down the letter and 
considered. Twelve thousand pounds might 
be made—perhaps—by great good luck— 
with a start of seven hundred and twenty, 
but hardly with ten pounds. A silver reef— 
or more likely a gambling-table, or other 
crime. It will be observed that his opinion 
of the young man was now very bad indeed; 
otherwise, he would have reflected that as 
none of those notes had been presented, none 
of them had been used. Even if an English 
ten-pound note is converted into American 
dollars, the note comes home before four years. 
“Extraordinary good luck.” He read the 
words again, and shook his head. ‘‘ Now, I 
want you to take charge of this money, to 
say nothing at all about it, to keep the mat- 
ter a profound secret, to invest it or put it 
in some place of safety, where confidential 
clerks with a taste for forgery cannot get at 
it, and to give it,on her twenty-first birth- 
day, to my sister Elsie. Do not tell her or 
anybody from whom the money comes. Do 
not tell anybody that you have heard from 
me. When I came away, she was the only 
one of all my friewds and people who de- 
clared that she believed in me. I now strip 
myself of my whole possessions in order to 
show this mark of my love and gratitude 
towards her. In sending you this money I 
go back to the ten pounds with which I 
started.” 

Mr. Dering laid the letter down. The 
words, somehow, seemed to ring true. Could 
the boy—after all— He shook his head, 
and went on. ‘‘ You will give Elsie this 
money on her twenty-first birthday, to be 
settled on her for herself. 

‘* ATHELSTAN ARUNDEL.” 


The letter was dated, but no address was 
given. The postmark was Idaho, which, as 
we all know, belongs to a Western State. 

He looked into the envelope. There fell 
out a paper, which was a draft on a well 
known London firm, payable to his order, 
for twelve thousand and fifty pounds. 

‘This is very unbusinesslike,” said Mr. 
Dering. “He puts all this money in my 
hands, and vanishes. These are the ways 
he learns in America, 1 suppose. Puts the 
money blindly in my hands without giving 
me the means of communicating with him. 
Then he vanishes, How could he prove that 
it was a trust? Well, if I could only think 
—but I cannot—the circumstantial evidence 
is too strong—that the boy was innocent—I 
should be very sorry for him. As for Elsie 
—she must be seventeen now—about seven 
teen—she will get this windfall in four years 
or so. It will be a wonderful lift for her. 
Perhaps it may make all the difference in 
her future! If I could only think that the 
boy was innocent. A clever lad, too—which 
makes it more probable. But I can't—no— 
I can’t. Either Checkley or that boy—and 
Checkley couldn't do it. He couldn't if he . 
were to try. What did the boy do it for? 
And what did he do with those notes?” 

[To BE ConTinUED.) 
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THE MAGIC INK. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “ Maoieop or Dane,” “ Warre Woes,” 
* Youanps,” “ Tae Sraaner Apvenrturss oF 
A Puarron,” ero. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WRITING OF THE LETTERS. 


— it was that his first frantic apprehen- 
sions were succeeded by a period of calm 
—the calm of resignation rather than despair. 
For he did not pity himself in the least; in- 
deed, he was not thinking of himself at all. 
A great calamity had occurred—how, he was 
almost yet too bewildered to know; but his 
first and sole care was to shield from its con- 
sequences those dear ones whose welfare, 
whose happiness, whose good name, were 
of more concern to him than his own life. 
Nay, even now, in the dull and dazed condi- 
tion into which he had fallen, his mind was 
occupied with but the one idea—to frame 
such excuses for his going away as would 
cause them neither alarm nor grief. His 
subsequent silence they would no doubt ex- 
lain to themselves somehow or another. 
rhe old man would say: ‘‘ My son has gone 
away to the colonies, to eo his fortune; 
and he is proud; we shall not hear from him, 
perbaps, until] he can announce to us that he 
has succeeded.” And Winnie Davies? She 
would wonder for a time. Then she would 
grow indignant and resentful. Then her 
eyes—as the eyes of a young maiden are apt 
to do—would begin to rove; recollections, 
memories would become gradually obliter- 
ated; she would take it that in those distant 
climes he had forgotten all about her and the 
little Welsh village; she would feel herself 
justified in choosing another mate. 


“Sweet Winnie Davies, down by the sea 


Sweet Winnie Davies, do you still think of me? 

Do you think of the long days you and I together 

Went wandering by Lianly in the fair sammer wea- 
ther?” 


—that was all very well as a bit of idle rhyme; 
but the way of the world was the way of the 
world; a young maiden’s imaginative fancies 
are soon free to grace and adorn a new-comer. 


Indeed, what else could he wish for her? For 
her, long years of happiness and calm con- 
tent; for him, oblivion —and a nameless 
ocean grav e. 


Plunged in these sombre reveries, he had 
Jeft the Embankment, crossed the river, and 
was now in the Blackfriars Road. He had 
taken this route mechanically, it being part 
of his usual homeward way; but he had no 
intention of returning to his lodgings in the 
Kensington Park Road. ‘ould there not be 
a detective hovering about—perhaps with a 
warrant of arrest in his hand? No; his im- 
mediate object was to get those three letters 
written; and so, after some little hesitation, 
he entered a dingy-looking coffee-shop. He 

lanced timidly and furtively around; he 
— he had entered on false pretences; it 
was neither food nor drink that was in his 
mind. Well, there seemed to be nobody in 
this dusky place except a stout woman— 
yrobably the proprietress—who was seated 
Pehind a counter at the farther end; but pre- 
sently there emer; from some mysterious 
recess a shabbily dressed man in black, who 
was doubtless the waiter. A poor-looking 
creature he was, with a pale and puffy face 
that suggested gin; and yet Arthur Hughes, 
so unstrung were his nerves, had some vague 
desire to propitiate this person; he ho; he 
would not stare too curiously, even with 
those dull eyes. 

“5 should like some tea and a roll, if you 
please,” said Hughes, with averted look. 
( Would the man guess that he wanted neither 
tea nor roll?) 

The waiter—without any “ Yes, sir” —was 
perfunctorily turning away to order these 
things, when Hughes ventured to address him 
again. 

**Would you mind getting me some writ- 
ing-paper in the f.ean time?” 

‘** How many sheets?” the waiter respond- 
ed, apathetically; he seemed to take no in- 
terest whatever in this visitor, who need not 
have been so alarmed about awakening sus- 
picion 

‘* Three, I think, will do—and three enve- 
lopes, if you please.” 

Then of a sudden it occurred to him that 
he could at least spare the waiter the bother 
of fetching pen and ink. Had he not with 
him the bottle that had just been given him 
by the foreigner whom he had accidentally 
thrown into the mud? While there was a 
pen in combination with his pocket-pencil. 

** You needn't trouble about pen and ink,” 
he said, quite humbly. ‘‘I have them with 
me 
And then he turned into a corner, and took 
his seat on a bench that bad a narrow table 
in front of it. Mechanically he pulled out 
his pocket-peo and opened it; mechanically 
he brought forth from his pocket the little 
phial; his head was so crowded with memo- 
ries and strange imaginings that he hardly 
knew what he was doing. It was without 
curiosity that he opened the small bottle— 
the cork giving way easily; he may have no- 
ticed that the ink emi & pungent and un- 
usual odor, and yet he paid no particular at- 
tention to the fact. Indeed, he did not stay 
to consider how odd it was that the Eastern- 
looking person should have insisted on mak- 
ing him a present in return for an injury, 

* Began in Hauren's Basan No. 2, Vol. XXV. 
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however unintentional the injury may have 
been; it was of other things he was think- 
ing. The waiter fetched paper and en- 
velopes. The pen and ink were ready. And 
now he set to work to construct a cloak 
under cover of which he might escape into 
blackness and the unknown. 

The first letter was to the junior partner 
in Cripps’s who had procured for him a situa- 
tion in the bank. is Mr. a Brangwyn 
was on a walking tour in Wales when he 
chanced to make Arthur Hughes’s acquaint- 
ance; had been much struck by the young 
man’s manner, his intelligence, his sympa- 
thetic nature; and, on further discovering 
young Hughes’s desire to get to Lon- 
don, he had offered to use his influence to 

rocure him a post, however minor a one, 
in Cripps’s. Hughes, who was merely an 
assistant clerk at the Lianly slate- works, 
gladly accepted the offer; to be in London 
was the main point, no matter in what capa- 
city. London, with its Albert Halls and St. 
James's Halls, its o -houses and Crystal 
Palaces—that was the Mecca of this young 
man’s mind; he did not care in what guise 
he might travel thither, nor yet by what 
modest means he might maintain himself 
theve, so long as he was enabled to live in the 
enchanted capital that drew the great ones 
of the music world from all parts of the 
earth. Then there came a morning at Llan- 
ly, a dull, gray, bitterly cold winter’s morn- 
ing. The ol’ ~“anibus was drawn up in 
front of the Pembroke Arms, getting in its 
freight for the railway station some dozen 
miles off. The venerable, white-headed min- 
ister was here, talking in his grave fashion 
to this one and that of the by-standers. Here, 
likewise, was Winnie Davies—tearful—laugh- 
ae FR Why would he 
not let her drive with him to the station? If 
it would be lonely for her coming back, it 
would be as lonely for him in the cold third- 
class carriage journeying on to London. 
Would he write as often as he had promised? 
No; she knew he would not. He was to be 
sure to ask for a foot-warmer at the station. 
He was to be sure to go and hear Santley 
sing at the Crystal Palace, and to send her 
a long letter about it. And, therewithal, as 
the driver was now mounting the box, she 
drew from her pocket a voluminous necker- 
chief of pe pink silk, and this parting gift 
she would herself wrap round his throat. 
Then the commonplaces of good-by; and 
other farewells — not so commonplace— 
spoken by eyes half dimmed and piteous. 

he brake is removed; the lun. vering omni- 
bus moves off; there is a flutten »g of hand- 
kerchiefs and long last looks; Arth.: Hughes 
is away to London, in quest of fame and fort- 
une, and Winnie, “sweet Wianie Davies,” 
walks silently back » side of the min- 
ister, hardly knowing that he is doing his best, 
in his grave and kindly fashion, to cheer her. 


“To Cyrus Brangwyn, Esq.,Cripps’s Bank, 
Strand "—this was the letter he wrote and 
addressed, sitting in a corner of the dingy 
coffee-house—‘‘ Dear Sir,—I am sorry to 
have to tell you that this afternoon I lost my 
satchel containing £7560 belonging to the 
bank, and that I am quite powerless to give 
you any information that might lead to the 
recovery of thesame. I cannot explain how 
the satchel was taken, nor can I describe the 
thieves; but the pumbers of the notes are 
known to the bank, and by advertising I 
suppose they can be stopped, at least the 
large ones, which are not easily negotiable. 
As for the smaller notes, which the thieves 
may be able to put in circulation, I regret 
that I am not in a position to make guod the 
loss to the bank; but I am leaving this coun- 
try; and if I should ever find it possible to 
refund the rs 4 you may be sure I will do 
so. If you think it necessary to make any 
inquiries about me, I ask _ only for one 
thing—not to make inqui at Lianly. I 
assure you it is not there I am going. I would 
give you my word of honor; but unhappily, 

n the position I find myself placed in—and 
the suspicion ey attaching to it—you 
might not be incli to accept that as of 
any value. However, what I tell you is true; 
I am not going to Lianly; and any one 
making inquiries there would only give pain 
to innocent people, and would gain no in- 
formation about me. I have to thank you, 
dear Mr. Brangwyn, for all the kindness you 
have shown me since I came to London, 
though I am sorry I ever did come. If I 
ever return to London, it will be to restore 
the money to the bank. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“Arnrour HueuHes.” 


A sudden sound startled him; a boy in the 
street was bawling out the name of an even- 
ing journal. And like a knife the thought 
flashed through his brain: what if his scheme 
should fail? He seemed to see before him 
pen oy of me those evening news- 
papers—large lines ng at him—* Charge 
of Robbing a enin—Freseediags this Day.” 
And would not a summarized report be at 
once telegraphed down to Wales? Who 
would be the first to hear the story in the 
quiet little village? 

And then again he strove to reassure him- 
self. His scheme could not fail—there was 
no possibility of its failing—once he was on 
board the big steamer that would carry him 
out into the night. A noiseless slipping over 
into the dark and unknown waters—and no 
writ or warrant could reach him then. There 
could be no charge brought against one who 
had ceased to exist; there would be no evi- 


dence, no witnesses, no public trial, no re- 
port to be te down toWales. There 
ee only to make these last sad prepara- 


ns, 

But meanwhile that sudden sound had also 
startled the pallid-faced waiter; it seemed to 
arouse him out of his dull . He cast 
a surreptitious glance towards 
who appeared to have fallen asleep; then, 
—— and stealthily, he went to door. 

fe was gone for only a second or two; when 
he returned he had an evening paper in his 
hand, and a marvellous change had come 
over his features—he was all eagerness and 
suppressed excitement. 

“Archipelago!” he said, in a confidential 
whisper, to Arthur Hughes. 

The Pheer. man looked up, dazed; he did 
not understand. ‘* What is it?” 

**The Rose Plate—Newmarket—” 

And even yet he did not seem to compre- 
hend. 

‘*Tt was fifteen to eight against ; I've made 
my little bit this time,” said the waiter, who 
could not altogether conceal his triumph, 
though he spoke guardedly. 

**Oh, a race, do you mean?” 

“Well, sir, if we didn’t pick out a winner 
now and again, we'd never get along—just 
to keep one’s heart up like. They tell me 
o. Red Star is a moral for the Cambridge- 
shire—” 

But at this juneture the mistress of the 
place made some movement, and the waiter 
sneaked off, and began to apply his napkin 
to one of the tables. Arthur Hughes looked 
after him. 

‘*Man, man,” he said to himself, ‘‘ have 
you no thought of the terrible things around 
you in the world that you can occupy your- 
self with such trifles? And yet, why not? 
What better than to think of nothing from 
day to day but the constant and common 
routine, with this little variety of interest? 
One morning must be just like another morn- 
ing, one night like another night—quiet and 
ordinary; nothing haunting you; nothing to 
dread. I wonder if you know how well off 

ou are; I wonder if you know what a price- 
ess blessing it is to be without care?” 

And therewithal, and heavily - hearted 
enough, he turned once more to his series 
of farewells. It was to his father that he 
would now write. 


“ DEAR FaTHER,— You know with what as- 
pirations Icame to London. But after some 
study of the musical world, from the outside, 
of course, I find that the opssings for a 
young composer, unless he is of extraor- 
dinary ability or bas powerful friends, are 
few indeed. On the other hand, promotion 
in a London bank is by slow steps, the in- 
crease of salary small, and little opportunit 
ay for one’s personal endeavors. So 

ave resolved to leave England, and seek 
some wider and freer sphere. You must not 
be alarmed or fret if you do not hear from 
me for some time; for my plans are as yet 
vague; and I may wander far before coming 
toa halt. Be kind to Winnie. Even if you 
do not hear from me for a very long time, 
do not worry on my account. 

** Your affectionate son, 
“ARTHUR HvuGHEs.” 


These two letters had been comparatively 
easy to write. But when he came to the 
message he must send to Winnie Davies, he 
pau Ah and drawn look came 
over his face; it was as if the hand of death 
were already upon him, and as if this were 
the farewell dooming her to widowhood. 
And then a strange exaltation of self-sacrifice 
entered his heart. If he were parting with 
her, and yielding her to some one else, he 
would see that those days of her widowhood 
should be brief, and be not embittered by any 
useless sorrow. He would make it easy for 
her to forget him; he would challenge her 
wounded pride to help. For what more pos- 
sible than that a young man, far away from 
his native vill and its associations, and 
plunged into this roaring city, should have 
allowed his wandering inclinations to stray 
from the sweetheart of his youth, and fix 
themselves on some one nearer at hand? The 
briefest hint would be enough. Winnie 
Davies was proud; she would seek no further 
correspondence; his silence thereafter would 
be no trouble to her hurt and indignant spirit. 
And . with rather bloodless lips, he began 
to write: 


‘*DgAR Miss WINIFRED—” 

He stopped and looked. ‘‘Dear Miss 
Winifred.” That was the way he used to 
address her in the far-off days when her 
father and she first came to Lian y and when 
she became a member of the vill choir. 
But in those days ‘‘Dear Miss Winifred” 
meant res and a timid appeal for friend- 
ship, while now the phrase was meant to 
wound and insult. Never mind; the pang 
would be but temporary, and the days of her 
widowhood would have no vain longings 
and regrets attached. 


‘Dear Miss Wintrrep,— What I have to 
say may pain you for the moment, but it is 
better for us both that :t should be said at 
once and done with. I am afraid you were 
wiser than I when you hinted that our en- 
gagement was somewhat premature, and 
therefore involving risk. nd if I admit 
that, living very much alone in London, and 
craving for sympathy, as is natural with a 
solitary stranger in a large town, I have met 
with some one else whose attractions have 
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convinced me that the t between 
you and me was a mistake the begin- 
ning—” 

He again, these lines. 
conventional phrases, the cold arti- 

ficiallty of tone—who could have imagined 
that each word went like a through 
his heart? And indeed he could not go on. 


He was about to die; it was not thus he 
could send a last message to Winnie Davies. 
He might have to conceal much from her; 
he would have to let her believe that some 
day or other he might return; but he could 
not, even in the short time that was now left 
to him of life. bear the thought that all 
an the long years to come she would 

him with scorn and nas a false 
f and perjured lover. It was too much 


for him to demand of himself. So he tore 
= that sheet of paper, and n, but 
still with caution and self-control dominating 


his brain, and trying to still the almost suffo- 
cating pulses of his heart: 


‘* DEAREsT WrINNIE,—I have something to 
tell you which may surprise you, but it is 
not meant to cause you any distress. It is 
merely that I am not quite satisfied with 
my position in London; and that I am 
going away. I bave nothing to complain of 
as against any one; but there are circum- 
stances which seem to call me away from 
London, and I am sure it will be better for 
us all in the end. You will say I ought to 
save come down to Lianly to bid you good- 
by; and you may be sure I do not forget 
your kindness in getting up that bitterly cold 
morning, nor all the things your eyes said 
after I was on the top of the coach, and you 
could no longer speak. But the world is full 
of changes and disappointments, and if I do 
not run down to Llanly now to see you again, 
it is because there are urgent reasons against 
it. I wish you would often go over to see 
my father; he is very lonely by himself in 
the house, and you know how fond he is of 
you. If you ever speak of me, don't be vexed 
that I have left — in a kind of uncertainty; 
and you must always remember this, that no 
news is news. And now, dearest Win- 
nie, good-by, and God bless you! Do not 
write to me—I am going away from London. 

“ARTHUR.” 


And therewith he corked up the little 
bottle of oddly scented ink and put it in his 
pocket again along with his pen; he paid for 
the tea and roll which he had not touched; 
he purchased some stamps for the letters, and 
left the coffee house, wandering out alone into 
the wide wilderness of London. 

And now he was free to go; his affairs in 
this world were all finished up; there was 
nothing left for him but to slip quietly away 
out of the knowledge of men, so that his be- 
loved ones should have no suspicion. Butall 
of a sudden a blunt matter of fact interposed 
—here, as he stood hesitating and absent- 
minded in the Blackfriars Road. He had 
only a few shillings in his pocket. How was 
he to purchase a passage in any Canadian or 
American steamer, in order that on some dark 
night he might disappear into the voiceless 
grave of the Atlantic? He had, it is true, 
—apart from the bulk of his savings, which 
were deposited in the Llanly bank —a few 
sovereigns at home in his lodgings; but even 
if these were sufficient to secure a berth (as 
to which he had no precise information), how 
could he return to fetch them? Already, 
he vaguely surmised, the place was being 
watched. Detectives were after the abscond- 
ing clerk. Nay, even now, when he had 
formed no definite plans at all, he had un- 
consciously turned towards the heart of the 
great city, and was slowly and impassively 
making for Blackfriars Bridge again. How 
happy, how careless were those people he 
saw around him! The big draymen were 
cracking jokes as they lowered barrels into 
the public-house cellars. The rubicund driver 
of an omnibus raised his whip in salutation to 
the driver of a butcher's cart, who responded 
in gay fashion. Even a blind beggar, chant- 
ing his unheeded stave, seemed content. By- 
and-by, with a few pence in his pocket, he 
would creep away home to the common 
peer 2 eee to his pipe and his cronies, 
sufficiently well satisfied with such poor and 
small share of the world as had been accorded 
him. How gladly would this hapless young 
man have exchanged positions with any one 
of these, had not a tragic destiny encompass- 
ed him! But for him there was no escape. 
Indeed, he wished for no escape. It was not 
about himself he was concerned. How many 
years would it be before Winnie Davies would 
quite abandon all hope of hearing from him 
—would choose out another lover—would go 
round by the quay, and through the town, 
and up the vale to meet him, singing lightly 
to herself the while ‘‘ Cadair Idris” or ‘‘ The 
Watching of the Wheat”? For he hoped 
and — for no Pohepe at thin wn 4 
way of constancy. Per! after all, Winn 
} a And might sometimes think of him, and 
if she did, it would not be as of a jailbird. 
He would make sure of that. 

He wandered on. The black world of Lon- 
don was now ablaze with poiuts of yellow 
fire; cabs and carriages were driving to the 
theatres; the restaurants showed wide doors. 

He drew away towards the east, and as the 
slow hours passed there was greater darkness 
here and loneliness. A considerable traffic 
still poured down towards London Bridge; 
but about the Exchange and Cornhill and 
Gracechurch Street fewer and fewer persons 
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Fenchurch Street was the station for Tilbury 
and Tilbury Docks, and he knew that from 
thence went great steamers out into the un- 
known seas which were his It was a 
short railway journey. So far at least he 
could get, and once down there at the docks 
who could tell what happy accident might 
bring him to his desire? he idly patro! 
these dark and silent thoroughfares as hour 
after hour went by, rather avoiding this 
or that ing policeman, whose suspicious 
glance, he knew, was directed towards him. 

Then, with the coming of the gray light of 
the dawn, and while the side thoroughfares 
were as yet deserted—especially Fenchurch 
Avenue, into which he had by blind accident 
strolled—he thought he would take out and 
read Winnie Davies's last letter to him. It 
would be a kind of farewell message from 
her. And as he unfolded these closely writ- 
ten pages and began, it seemed to him as if 
Winnie's voice sounded strange. It appear- 
ed to be far away. It appeared to belon 
to a distant and happy time. an 
leagues now lay between him and his black 
surroundings and that cheerful, ee oe 
hopeful kind of life that Winnie Davies talk- 
ed about in so simple and blithe a strain. 

‘Do you know what happened yester- 
day,” she wrote, ‘when I went down to 
post a letter? Little Polly Evans had come 
out from the back shop, and she was sittin 
on the door-step, and she had a kitten, an 
she had hold of the kitten by the forepaws, 
and was trying to get it to sit up, or to dance, 
or some nonsense of the kind. But just im- 
agine my astonishment when I overheard 
what the little wretch was singing, or trying 
to sing. I only heard fragments, but I knew 
what she was after very well. It was impu- 
deut of the little monkey io make a dance 
song of it to please a kitten; but still—but 
still—and thi’ is what she was trying at: 
“*O Lianly bells! O Lianly bells! your sad notes 

never vary; 

I hear throughout your trembling chimes the 

name of my lost Mary! 

O, bush you, belie! O, bush you, bells! with grief 

my heart is breaking. 

Have you no other sound than that—of loving 

and forsaking ?’ 

“Why, Polly,’ says I, ‘where did you 
learn that?’—for I knew she was too small a 
thing to have heard it at the choir meetings. 

*** My sister Hephzibah sings it at night,’ 
says she, ‘when she is ironing the clothes. 
But they're all singing it.’ 

“Arthur, my cheeks were burning crim- 
son—I mean my Ordinary Self this time. 
* They're all singing it, the little monkey said, 
as innocently as possible. And so, as soon as 
I had posted father's letter,away I went round 
by the chapel and up the hill, for I thought 
I should like to hear what the Other One— 
Arthur’s Winnie—had to say about this, And 
when I took the mirror out to find her, you 
should just have seen her—smirking and 
laughing, as pleased as Punch. 

*** Oh,’ says I, ‘I suppose you’re mighty 
proud just because you've heard that the 
girls in a Welsh village have taken to sing- 
ing ——- song? 

*“*You mind your own business, Miss 
Ordinary,’ she says, as bold as brass. ‘If 
there are better judges of music than the 
girls in a Welsh village, I don’t know where 
you'll find them.’ 

‘** And I suppose,’ says I (for she was look- 
ing so happy and stuck-up that it quite an- 
noyed me), ‘that think the popularity 
of a song in a little corner of Wales means 
conducting a cantata in St. James’s Hall or 
at the Crystal Palace?’ 

**But you should have seen how superior 
she was! 

‘* * Miss Ordinary,’ she says, ‘if you are so 
very commonplace and unimaginative, let 
me tel] you that small beginnings have some- 
times great endings. They're all singing it; 
well, if you see nothing in that—if you do 
not understand what that means—then I say 
you are not fit to have made the acquaint- 
ance of—you know whom I mean; and I 
will thank you to go away home, and resume 
your commonplace drudgery, and your nar- 
row views. J have faith. J can look for- 
ward. I don't want to have anything to do 
with you; I do not wish to associate with 
you; you can be off now, please!’ 

**Did you ever hear of such conceit? 

*** Oh,’ says I, ‘perhaps. when the great 
opera comes to be produced at Covent Gar- 
den, you will allow me to pass in to some 
quiet corner, where I can sit and watch?’ 

‘** You!’ she says, with the greatest con- 
tempt. ‘You would be shaking in your 
shoes. You would be dreading failure. 
Whereas J have no fear. J know.’ 

** Indeed, dear Arthur, she was just full of 
confidence and assurance, and too proud al- 
most to speak to, simply because the Lianly 
o had taken to singing your song. And 

may as well tell you that she was looking 
none so ill—considering the absence of some- 
body—and she was wearing, instead of the 
shell brooch, the silver anchor, for who was 
to know who gave it to her—” 

Of a sudden he ceased reading this gay 
and garrulous letter. The mention of his 
little present to her recalled to him that out at 
his lodgings there were countless letters, and 
also a number of small trinkets that Winnie 
Davies had sent him since his coming to Lon- 
don, and how could he go away and leave 
them behind? These were his secret and 
sacred treasures. Were the detectives to be 
allowed to overhaul them, to pore over her 
artless to guess at hidden mean- 
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ings known only to himself and her? At 
pat ggg elles beget nn pom dew 
cued. Even if his lodgings were bein 

watched, might there not be a moment o 
carelessness ? He would be cautious in ven- 
turing near; a single second, and a latch- 
key, ready in his fingers, would suffice to get 
him into the house; a8 cautiously would he 
come out again, bringing with him what 
thereafter could never be profaned. So he 
debated and debated within himself—fearing 
and reassuring himself by turns—as the busy 
world of London woke again; and in the 
end he was irresistibly drawn away out tow- 
ards that suburb which hitherto he had 
avoided with an unnameable dread. 

After long delay, and with the greatest 
circumspection, he ventured to approach his 
lodgings. It was now past nine, and the 
omnibus and tramway cars had carried the 
bulk of the business men away into the City; 
the neighborhood was comparatively quiet. 
As far as he could make out, there was no 
one keeping observation on the house; so, 
plucking up courage, he went quickly to the 
door, opened it, and let himself in, and, to 
his delight, found the way clear before him. 
Hurrying up stairs to his own room, a few 
seconds enabled him to gain possession of 
those various little nothings that to him were 
invaluable. He put them in his breast pock- 
et, next his heart—they would go with him 
whither he was going. And now he had but 
to make good his escape. 

At the foot of the stairs he met his landlady 
—a tall, thin, rather sad-looking woman, in 
widow’s weeds—who seemed frightened. 

** Oh, sir, you’ve come back, sir—and—and 
a gentleman from the bank, sir, ’e called yes- 
terday evening, and was most p’tickler in his 
questions, sir, and couldn’t understand it.” 

‘From the bank?” Arthur Hughes repeat- 
ed, staring at the woman. 

‘Yes, sir. And another one ”—she did not 
say ‘gentleman ’—‘‘’e come this morning, 
not ‘arf a hour ago, and there was more 
questions, and what could I say, sir, for you 
as never was out all night before?” 

There was a sharp rat-tat at the door. 
Arthur Hughes looked alarmed. The land- 
lady stepped along the passage and answer- 
ed the summons. 

‘* Yes, sir; he’s here now,” she said to the 
stranger. 

And instinctively the young man knew— 
and quailed. 

‘*Mr. Arthur Hughes, I believe?” said the 
new-comer, civilly enough. ‘‘My name is 
Jameson—Inspector Jameson. I have been 
sent by Cripps's bank to make some inquiries. 
Of course they were very much astonished at 
your not turning up yesterday afternoon.” 

‘* But—but what do you want?” the young 
man said, with a ghastly pallor on his face. 

*‘Oh, merely that you should come with 
me to the bank, and give any explanations 
you see fit. That's all,” said the detective, 
quite ay, “You have no objection, I 
presume, We'd better have a hansom. The 
partners were very much concerned about 
your not showing up yesterday.” 

He surrendered himself in a blind sort of 
fashion. His desperate stratagem — unless 
there was still some wild chance of escape— 
had failed. He was in the hands of the law. 
And his old father? And ‘sweet Winnie 
Davies, down by the sea”? 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Cornresponpenr. ] 


ONG skirts are denounced as so inconven- 
ient for walking that Dame Fashion, sen- 
sible woman that she is —at times — has de- 
cided to make a virtue of necessity and retain 
round skirts. By round skirts are meant 
those that barely touch the ground in the 
back. Demi-trains are retained for ceremo- 
nious calls made in a carriage, and the long 
train is used only for dinner and evening re- 
ceptions. This renders superfluous all the 
various more or less complicated systems of 
dress-lifting which have Seon offered to the 
feminine public within the last few months. 
All that is needed is a single large button and 
a button-hole tab inside the skirt, by means 
of which the back breadth can be raised 
somewhat when the state of the pavements 
demands it; and skirts being scanty about the 
top, there is no “ooo addition to the 
bulk at the waist. The short street costumes 
of cloth or camel’s-hair which are coming 
into favor again are com of a plain skirt 
reaching to the instep, finished with rows of 
stitching around the bottom, and a tight-fit- 
ting jacket of the same material with wide 
sleeves, The last remnants of drapery still 
cling to skirts in the ‘‘ movements” which 
dressmakers give them by cross folds on the 
hips on either side or on both sides, which 
prevent a clinging skirt from too sharply de- 
fining the figure. 

Fur continues to grow in popularity. On 
some of the new walking pon se it is used 
in a band three or four inches wide around 
the skirt, with a narrow band of Russian 
braid woven in gold, silver, and black on 
either side of it. A similar trimming is 
around the neck and at the wrists of the 
sleeves. With a dress thus trimmed, a Rus- 
sian belt is indispensable. It is made of 
rows of the Russian braid set together and 
studded with metal nail-heads, lined with 
silk, and fastened with a single or double 
metal buckle. This is much less costly than 
the genuine Russian belt of metal. To what 
I have previously said in regard to trimming 


evening gowns with fur, I must add the cau- 
tion that it is an ornament for rich women 
a, Cheap dyed and imitation furs would 
be in the worst possible taste for such use. 
Some of the fur bands used for trimming 
dresses are laid on bands of bias velvet, 
which extends beyond the fur at the edges. 
Feather bands are used in the same manner, 
and some of Sap og cb wa Scrape 
pretty, especially those of lophophore or o 

ostrich and pon feathers mingled. Fea- 
thers, indeed, are rivalling furs. A new 
way of using them is oe on in pat- 
terns or spots on a braid foundation, making 
a pretty and original trimming. On iight- 
colored satins — ivory, - yellow, Nile 
green, or sky blue—black ostrich feathers 
are charming. 

A curious finishing touch is given to the 
_ meee — ks Ae y brocades rer ae 

or nner reception toilettes 
by trimming them with artificial flowers of 
the same kind as those represented in the 
— of the fabric. Chrysanthemums are 
the favorite of the moment. Thus, a chrys- 
anthemum brocade with an ivory white 
round is trimmed with clusters and gar- 
ands of chrysanthemums on the front and 
at the bottom of the skirt. Part of the dé- 
colleté corsage and the train are of velvet of 
the color of the foliage in the brocade. A 
crowded garland of chrysanthemums forms 
a bertha at the top of the corsage, and a 
cluster of the flowers is worn in the bair, 
very low down, almost at the neck. Dresses 
of moiré antique are appearing here and 
there, and will be much more frequent at 
the spring receptions. A simple trimmin 
for the skirts of these is three large rolls o 
velvet or silk of the same color as the moiré. 

It is becoming more and more the fashion, 
or rather the custom, in Paris to go calling in 
a long cloak, which is dropped in the recep- 
tion-room, to enter the drawing-room in a 
pretty a costume, which is usually 
made with a long coat bodice of the same 
fabric as the skirt, tight-fitting, and opening 
on a pleated vest of silk to match, with per- 
haps a narrow centre pleat of cream or pale 
blue. The cloak is of camel’s-hair, very sim- 
ply made, lined throughout with fur or warm- 
y wadded. Some of the more elaborate are 
trimmed with fur, and open on a wide vest 
ornamented with passementerie frogs. Some 
of the most sumptuous sorties de bai are long 
cloaks with a large Watteau pleat in the back ; 
made of velvet or of rich brocaded lampas, 
and lined with Mongolian fur, such cloaks 
have a regal aspect. 

Spring toilettes are already coming into 
consideration, and it is proposed to satisfy 
the desire for fluffy trimmings, shown in the 
a er! of fur and feathers this winter, 

y fringed and pinked ruches of silk, which 
are to be introduced as soon as the weather 

ws milder. A favorite spring silk will 

moiré antique, so long combated and kept 
out of sight. The new spring moirés will 
have fine or medium stripes of several dif- 
ferent colors from that of the ground. The 
spring woollens, it is said, are to be chiefl 
rough stuffs, and their main trimming will 
be their silk lining. There are usually sev- 
eral pinked ruffles around the inside at the 
bottom; and made as dresses now are, one 
has only to turn a very simple woollen gown 
wrong side out to have a very pretty silk one. 

If all that dressmakers say is to be taken 
seriously, simple toilettes will be the rule 
this spring. But it may safely be assumed 
that the ‘simplicity ” will be of a kind that 
only the most skilful cut and workmanship 
can communicate—the sort of simplicity that 
can drive even a Parisienne to turn on the 
street for a look at the back. Here is a 
specimen simple toilette, an unpretending 
little snugly fitting gown of mouse gray 
cloth, The lower edge of the skirt is 
trimmed with a puff of the cloth, not prom- 
inent, caught down at regular intervals with 
slantwise bands of steel braid. The coat 
bodice has wide revers and deep cuffs of 
black velvet. The neck is high, reaching 
almost to the roots of the hair, flaring, and 
lined with velvet. It has a similar effect to 
a Medici collar, yet is not a collar, but the 
cut given to the neck of the bodice. 

The cape wrap is gradually disappearing. 
It is now almost limited to sorties de bal, and 
even for them is considerably modified. A 
pretty wrap for the street as well as for a 
theatre wrap recalls the peplum, and might 
appropriately be called a peplum mantle. 
It is made of dark cloths and of the dress 
material for the street,and for evening of light 
colors—largely ivory white. For a street 
wrap the lining is often ges ray plush; 
and for evening, broché silk, perhaps streak- 
ed with gold or silver. The wrap is medium 
long, and composed entirely of large round 
pleats. The fronts are considerably longer 
than the back, and each terminates in a point. 
The pleats may have a band of rich passe- 
menterie. Long jackets will be worn again 
in the spring, and often of the dress material 
to complete a costume. The trimming is 
confined to the front edges and the wrists 
and shoulders of the sleeves, and may be of 
braiding or embroidery, with an admixture 
of jet and gold or silver beads, with some- 
what of a military character. 

A handsome though “serious” visiting 
toilette is of black velvet, made rather long, 
with a jacket of the same material ornament- 
ed with such embroidery. A wrap of a very 
different character, and only suited for car- 
riage calls, is of white cloth, made in the 
belted Russian style; it is long to the knee, 
bordered with dark fur all over, and with a 
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band of embroidery on the front in red, blue, 
and black silks, and silver. 

One of the pretty small ornaments of the - 
moment is clusters of artificial violets—the 
must be velvet violets—which ornament felt 
and velvet hats, sometimes secured with a 
metal or Rhine-stone buckle, and nestle on 
muffs. Another small item is loops of vel- 
vet ribbon; loops of narrow ribbon set close 
together are sewed on bands for trimmin 
dresses, for the crown or brim of hats, an 
for entire muffs. Emmeuine RaymMonp. 


THE BELLS BENEATH THE 
SEA, 
BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


‘HE sea is calm, the wind is fair, 
Nor ever a cloud doth lower— 

The good ship y wee with the blessed bells 
She bears to ltreaux tower. 

The pilot crossed his brer st, and cried: 
“‘Thank Goc! the harbor’s near, 

For vesper bells at Tintagel 
Ring out their music clear. 


‘Ay, thank the Lord for our good speed 
Across the doubtful sea!” 

“Fool!” sneered the captain, “thank thyself; 
God holds no helm for thee.” 

The pilot crossed his breast, and cried, 
**God pardon thee once more, 

And grant that we may safely come 
Unto the Cornish shore.” 


The captain's oath was on his lips, 
Or ever the sun went down, 

And while the people thronged the cliffs 
Above the harbor town. 

A mighty wave swept o’er the sea, 
With dull and sullen roar; 

The good ship trembled all her length 
As she sank to rise no more. 


Then o’er the whelming waters pealed 
(As tolling funeral knells 
For those lost souls) the soft, sweet chimes 
Of the Forrabury bells. 
* - ” + 


The moss creeps over Boltreaux church, 
Where rings no vesper lay; 

Still waits the tower its blessed bells, 
And silent stands to-day. 

For low beneath the Cornish wave, 
Where tangled wrecks lie deep, 

The Forrabury bells are hid 
And their sweet echoes keep. 

But ever ’gainst the billows toss, 
And storm winds shriek in glee; 

Their muffled chimes the blessed bells 
Still ring beneath the sea. 


A MIDWINTER TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page. 


Pers comfort and grace of this en- 
veloping long cloak make it rival short- 
er wraps rm the cold midwinter months. 
In the original cloak Worth has used very 
dark blue velvet, with trimming of black fur 
and gold menterie. A black velvet 
cloak similarly made would be trimmed with 
brown or gray fur—sable, mink, or fox—and 
further ornamented with jet. The slightly 
loose double-breasted front and the fitted 
back of this cloak make it especially becom- 
ing to slender women, A great deal of ful- 
ness is added below the waist in the back, and 
it is also trimmed there with fur. 

The toilette for the street is completed by 
one of the elegant black hats that emanate 
from the Maison Virot. An under brim of 
flame red plush is placed becomingly next the 
face below a soft brown of blue-black velvet. 
Bows and coques of the brilliant red plush 
are laid on the side to support ends of écru 
lace and an aigrette of black feathers. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxious Morure.—A baby’s first short dresses are 
made from twenty-two to twenty-four inches long. 

Batnr.—A bride should return the calls of those she 
intends to retain upon her list as soon as possible. 
Cards may be returned for is, If persons neither 
call nor send cards, drop them from your list, 

Bepix.—The form of your written invitation should 
be the same as if engraved—‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith request the pleasure of your company at the 
marriage of their daughter Mary to Mr. James Alfred 
Brown on Tuesday evening, July fourth, at eight 
o'clock. §% mi. Vernon Square.” 

A. L. N.—See su ons for making wash dresses 
in New York Fashions of this number. 

Hoosize.—Get lighter figured blue silk for sleeves, 
plastron, and girdle of your blue armure, Gct a coat 
of black velvet to wear with the silk skirts. Make it 
full below the waist in the back,and have eg a 
round waist in front, with revers opening on a pias- 
tron of light silk. Pat jet galloon on the revers, The 
Russian blouse with jet yoke and jet belt will be a 
pretty design for your black surah. For the sprin 

et a jacket of light tan cloth, double-breasted, with 
arge pearl buttons to wear with your brown serge 
dress. 

A Svunsoutwwen.—It is more convenient to put the 
fold of the letter first in the envelope. 

Lvor.t.2. —Use dark brown mink far in narrow rows 
on the neck, and foot of your cream white Bed- 
ford cord. Have the back in princesse shape, and the 
front as a coat ning on a red vest of white 
chiffon, with a jabot of point de Génes lace down the 
middle. Cut the neck f-low and round, with the 
fur edging it. Have long sleeves turned back from 
the wrists, with flaring cuffs ed, with for, Wear 
either white or brouze slippers with stockings to match 
in color. 

Anxiousty Warrisa.—The best way of combining 
the two garments you describe in a skirt is to make 
bell-shaped back breadths of the black and white 
striped silk opening over the plain front breadths of 
the black skirt. Ifthe aise breadths are not long 
enough, border them widely with the plain black. 

Mas. M. E. C.—The designs and Supplement rt. 
terns for children’s dresses given in the haser will be 
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Fig. 4.—Back or JACKET 
Bopice ror CLotsa Cos- 
TUME, Fre. 3, Paes 49. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Crocuet JACKET, 





Frock ror Grrt From 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 49-57 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 
XXIII A CATCH-ALL CHAPTER 


e RE are many things which are impor 
tant to the comfort of a house, yet which 

t require a whole chapter to themselves 
rhere is mother’s corner, for instance. It is 
ldom a whole room, often nothing buta low 
chair, with a small table beside it for her 
vork-basket, in a sunny window of sitting 
room, dining-room, or bedroom. Sometimes 
indeed, it has a table with mother’s favorite 
books, or perhaps with her paints, palette, 
and easel; but wherever it may be it is al 
most certainly the centre of the family life, 
the spot to which perplexities and trials are 
taken, and where wisdom and courage are 
found to inspire all the taembers of the fam 
ily. But how often is it as well furnished 


us it might be Hiow often is the chair the 
easiest and are the little adornings the pret 
tiest in the house? Surely every member of 


the family will feel that these should be the 
best; but when mother has been left to fur 
nish her own corner as well as the rest of 
the house, the easiest chair has too often 
been saved for father, and the handsomest 
things have gone into the parlor; so that if 
mother's corner is a cozy place, it is because 
mother’s presence irradiates second - best 
things. Here is a promising field of domes 
tic reform open to growing daughters and 
sons, and worthy the attention of the head of 
the house if these lines should fall under his 
eye, to remind him of an omission which is 
due to want of thought rather than to lack 
of will 

The hospitable spirit of a family finds fit 
ting expression in a guest-chamber, wherever 
it is possible to set aside a room for such a 
purpose. It is a mistake, however, to take 
the largest and pleasantest chamber for 
guests, causing the daughter and son to use 
gloomy smal! rooms the year around, while 
the better room is without an occupant 
weeks ata time. For the chance and transi- 
tory visitor the small room cozily furnished 
is just as inviting, and in no sense limits 
your welcome of him. But ina guest's room 
one should aim to have simplicity of furnish- 
ings. Plentiful and delicate draperies em- 
barrass a careful visitor; he fears lest he soil 
them, tear them, or worries over all sorts of 
imagined mishaps. The careful and careless 
visitor alike are liable to tip over the ink- 
bottle, the cologne, or the bottle of medicine, 
uml then all the laborious embroidery, the 
fresh ribbons, and delicate laces of the toilet 
set are ruined. Whatever the feelings of 
our guest about the mishap, our own are apt 
to be anything but serene. It is better, then, 
to have these graceful accessories of the toi 
let of a simple nature, easily laundered, and 
of comparatively inexpensive material. A 
davenport is a particularly gratifying piece 
of furniture to a guest, ood ee the scale of 
living is sufficiently ample and the size of the 
room admits of it, it should be always present. 
Pretty little davenports, in oak and cherry, 
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GeNTLEY™N’s Winter Drivine GLoves 
ror description see Supplement. 





LAprEs’ WALKING AND Drivine GLOVEs. 


For description see Supplement. 








Sartor Surr ror Boy rrom 10 Tro 12 YEARS oLp 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-11. 


to answer the purpose. An undraped large 
lamp, a few books and recent magazines, and 
an easy-chair and footstool are trifles which 
the guest—stranger or friend—will thorough- 
ly appreciate. 

The servant’s room should have its share 
of considerate attention, for a home cannot 
be the House Comfortable when the needs of 
any of its inmates are overlooked. In spite 
of much written and spoken to the contrary, 
it is the exceptional servant who will bestow 
on her room the care it should receive with- 
out constant watching and urging from her 
employer. So it is best to reduce the care to 
the smallest amount compatible with com- 
fort, and to select a small room. An iron 
bedstead is the cleanest for such a room, and 
a single bed costs from $8 to $12, including 
the springs, while a plain hard-wood bed- 
stead and springs can be bought for $5. Be- 
sides warm colored blankets or comforters 
and white coverlet, there should be a good 
mattress, for who better deserves a comfort 
able resting-place than the servant who is on 
her feet from early morning till late at night? 

A stained floor, with a piece of carpet or a 
rug before the bed, is preferable, but is not al- 
ways to be commanded. Next to this comes 
oil-cloth or an ingrain carpet, straw matting 
being not sufficiently durable. A plain 
bureau or chest of drawers costs $4 or $5, 
while a mirror, wash sink, and plain earthen 
toilet set cost #6. Painted iron standards, 
with wash-basin, pitcher, and slop-jar, are 
sold for $4, and are admirable in small 
rooms. If there is no closet, one can be im 
provised by curtaining off one corner of the 
room, and supplying it with rows of hooks. 
Order cannot be expected where there are 
no facilities to encourage it, and too often 
the servant's room is like this odd definition 
of chaos: ‘A little of everything, and no 
place to put it in.” Simple white curtains 
and coverings for the bureau give the room 
a homelike, womanly touch, but whatever 
they are, let them be of wash materials. A 
tidy servant likes snow-white cloths about 
her, and an untidy one will not try to keep 
colored drapings clean. A siokinn chair 
should be added when space will allow it, 
and if one or two pictures or a banner 
should be fastened on the bare wall, it will 
gratify a good servant. A poor servant will 
not be more incompetent from the influences 
of a room which shows that her employer 
appreciates the fact that she is a fellow-being 
and a woman too. 

The daughter's room is the place where 
daintiness should reign. As soon as a little 
girl is old enough to be interested in her 
room, and to be willing to give it the per- 
sonal care requisite, she should not only be 
allowed, but be encouraged to express her 
personal tastes, to choose the general color- 
ing, and to collect in her room all those pret- 
ty and instructive belongings that interest 
her. What the details may be will vary with 
the daughter, but the general outline will be 
the same. If parental means are small, the 


can be bought for $10 to $15; while a writing 


Fig. 1.—Crocner Sterveiese Jacxet.—([See Fig. 2.] 
table with a drawer may be easily fitted up 


Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. [V., Figs. 26 and 27. 


special pieces of furniture,such as book-cases 
or shelves, writing-desk, the little ‘‘ considera- 
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tion ” chair, where she will 
sit to think over matters in 
general and particular, can 
be gifts on birthdays or 
bought out of the girl’s 
own allowance, and fitted 
up with the ingenious con- 
trivings of her nimble wits, 
aided by her deft fingers. 
If the daughter inclines to 
a multitude of drapings, 
the mother must restrain 
her own sanitary impulses. 
She must explain the ne- 
cessity of keeping the 
draperies free from dust, 
and insist upon its being 
done. But she must re- 
member that at no other 
time will the daughter 
have a better chance to 
gratify innocent delights, 
and not repress the young 
girl's taste too closely. 

‘he son, too, has his 
ideals of a pleasant room, 
and, besides the justice of 
giving him his rights in 
his own domain, many 
lessons of order, taste, and 
comfort are unconscious- 
ly enforced, and sometimes 
special tastes and gifts re 
ceive such an impetus as 
to be valuable factors in 
deciding the boy’s business 
calling. A boy does not 
care for fripperies. He 
does appreciate a_ tidy 
room which would seem 
prim and bare to his sister's 
taste. Better than window 
draperies to him are shelves 
for his minerals or birds’ 
eggs. A big drawer in a 
bureau or table, nicely 
lined, in which to fasten his 
collection of butterflies and 
bugs, is a real bonanza to 
him, while a wall-cabinet, 
however cheaply gotten 
up, but with glass doors 
to shield his treasures, is as 
great a delight to him as a 
pretty work-basket is to 
his sister To be sure, his 
spasms of making collec- 


Brocape anp Lace Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-16. 
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Hatk-Dressre. 
For description see Supplement. 


tions may be intermittent and short- 
lived, but they are genuine for the 
time, and to give him place for his 
treasures is wise and just. 

If the son has a mechanical taste, let 
him have a tool-box, a turning-lathe, 
or wood-carving implements. A square 
of oil-cloth will catch all the shavings 
and litter, and perhaps he will sweep 
them up himself. If he does not, it is 
‘‘clean dirt,” and easily removed 
Have a place for his books, a shelf or 
hooks for his skates and his catcher 
cage or gloves, if he affects baseball 
If it is possible to rig a horizontal bar, 
so much the better; and, at all events, 
let a pair of dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs have a special corner. Mount 
the blue prints of his photographic 
friends’ or his own production, and 
frame the picture of his favorite crew 
or ball nine, explorer, or mountain- 
climber, even if the pictures are only 
coarse wood-cuts and the frames stain- 
ed pine. The room will not, perhaps, 
suit you, O mother, but it will delight 
your son, and he will never forget its 
pleasantness, though the roof be low. 
Much less will he forget the loving 
thoughtfulness that wrought such a 
pleasant nest 


JUDGING PUPPIES. 
See illustration on page 44 


‘J\HE puppies in the pretty rural pic 

ture are not mongrelsnor curs of a 
low degree, but are dogs of family, de 
voted to noble uses. Hereafter these 
long-limbed, intelligent-faced creatures 
will know the keen joy of the hunt, and 
be trained to foilow their leader in 
many a headlong race across country, 
with ladies and gentlemen spurring on 
in brave and eager pursuit. Now, in 
their infancy, the puppies are under the 
care of farmers who give them good 
kennels and regular food, and feel a 
responsibility concerning their ‘‘ rais 
ing” almost equal to that which, in 
some ranks, is felt by the trainers of 
children 


MOTHERS INTIMATE 
FRIEND. 
T is only on Olympus that a daugh 
ter has ever come into existence 
fully endowed with wisdom; for the 
records of this sphere of ours tell of 
no such wonderful woman as Minerva. 
‘*Knowledge comes, but wisdom lin 
gers,” and girls who can solve the 
toughest mathematical problems, who 
van read the dead languages with as 
much ease as they speak various living 
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ones, often find that they 
are guileless as doves; 
while longing for the wis.- 
dom of the serpent to com- 
pieie their equipment for 
the battle of life. 

[a no way can they bet 
ter acquire this wisdom 
than from the dear loving 
mother who can and does 
make every allowance for 
failure, and whose encour. 
agement and affectionate 
smile never fail to reward 
each step of progress. The 
proudest title a daughter 
can wear is that of “mo- 
ther’s intimate friend.” 
So much is contained in 
the. few words, and they 
reveal the almost ideal per- 
fection of the close rela- 
tionchip, the mutual de 
pendence and confidence, 
the perfect trust and re- 
sponsive trustworthiness 

In ,our American life 
such intimacies are fre- 
quent, nor does the famil- 
iarity of such a friendship 
lessen the respect due from 
a child to a parent. Toa 
foreigner this phase of our 
independence of tradition 
is often very puzzling, and 
especially so to that nation 
which we do not include 
among foreigners—our re 
spectable and highly re 
spected British cousins. 
It was a revelation of un 
dreamed of possibilities 
when Miss Alcott’s Lit 
tle Women were made 
known to them; and it was 
with a feeling of astonish 
ment that they learned 
that mother and daughters 
could be donnes camarades 
without detriment to dis- 
cipline and filial respect. 
They found it hard to re 
alize that girls could chat 
so unreservedly with their 
parents, could make ‘‘ mo 
ther” their only confi 
dante, and could dispense 
with that uncomfortable 





BROCADE AND VELVET Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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distant awe with which the properly brought 
up British maiden regards papa and mamma. 

In her latest book, An American Girl in 
England, Miss Duncan makes some clever 
hits at the state of repression in which Eng- 
lish girls live, and amusingly describes their | 
want of self-assertion, their slender conver- | 
satioral ability, and the air of immaturity | 
which is so singularly at variance with their 
tall and splendidly developed figures | 

Continental Europe keeps its girls under | 
constant surveillance. From the cradle to 
the hymeneal altar they arein leading-strings, | 
and seem to be without independence of | 
character or originality of ideas. But when 
the golden circlet is placed upon the wedding 
finger, a magical transformation takes place, 
and instead of being ‘‘slaves of the ring, 
the young women assume their new rdéles 
with tact and dignity, and bloom with all 
the social graces which make them queens 
of their little realms, Yet they have missed 
all that makes our American homes so charm 
ing. They have never had the free girlhood, 
the sweet intimacy, and fond parental trust, 
which to a foreign mind are almost if not 
quite inconceivable. 

There are instances, of course, which vio- 
late the perfect law of love, and justify out- 
side criticism of our liberal treatment of 
young womanhood; but happily these are 
rare exceptions, and we insist {that no girl 
can be fast or unwomanly who really de- 
serves the sweet title of ‘‘ mother’s intimate 
friend.” 





Epitaph in an Italian Cemetery. 
7 ERE lies Etella, who transported a 
large fortune to Heaven, in acts of 

charity, and has gone thither to enjoy it.” 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cares wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diurrhen, Bold by draggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Ade.) 


Boanert’s Coooaunsr is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. it kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the hair.-{Adv.]} 


“Ir would not be possible to conceive a more de- 
lightful perfume than Caas-Arrce BLossoms.”—{Ado.] 


Couneu..’s Bexzow Cosmetic Soar 
and complexion soap in the world.—(Adv. } 


Beat skin 


Boenerr’s Fravoatmwe Exraacrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


The Judie Corsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


ctUDIC, 
and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B. —When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Lavest U. S, Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 








For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Se 
of Shandon Bells 


three wrappers 








[“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
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ire 
Liver, 


Kidneys and which is the cause of Sick- 
Readnene, and numerous other ills. 
Of all 25 cents a box 

New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 43 




















CARMEL SOAP is made on 
Oi! by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 


from sweet Olive 


4 
lutely pure and the emollient rties 
| of Olive Oi), it is — for the Toilet and Bath, 


| and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 


It is the only —— safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. 1 rd or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 192 Pearl 8t., York, 









AN ETCHING: - - 


THAT WILL BE PRIZED AS 
A GIFT OR WILL BE AN 
ORNAMENT TO YOUR HOME. 





THE Ivory Soap Souvenir Etching is by 
J. A. S. Monks, who is well and 
favorably known for his excellent drawing 
of sheep. The plate is 11x8% inches, made 
for us and printed on Japanese Paper. 
The subject is a flock of sheep in an old 
e pasture, the time of the year, early spring, 
indicated by the group of lambs in the fore- 
ground and the leafless trees in the dis- 
tance. It is full of poetry and movement. 





THE only lettering on it 
is the impression of 








Mr. Monk’s signature and | 
a small fac-simile of a IVORY 
cake of Ivory Soapin faint \ - 











outline as shown here. 


We will send the etching by mail for 
fifty-four cents to cover expense of pack- 
ing and postage. 

THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co, 
CINCINNATI, O, 





Pharaohs, Fellahs, 


and 


Explorers. 


By Ameuia B. Epwarps. Illustrated. 
pp. xx.,325. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


A volume whose popular interest vies with its 
scholarly character, and which presents in a 
clear and interesting manner the history of mod- 
ern exploration and identification. . . . Miss 
Edwards’s work is a welcome contribution to 
popular knowledge. Its style is inciting, its 
scope is broad, its treatment scholarly, its in- 
formation copious.—Jewish Messenger, N.Y. 

Ample in sympathies, learned, vivid in de- 
scription, accurate as to facts, and interesting 
as to theories.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

Every public library and many school libraries 
should include the volume, and no private library 
which makes any pretensions to include the more 
important publications of permanent value can 
dispense with it. It is one of the most 
valuable, as well as one of the most interesting, 
publications of recent years.— Congregationalist, 
Boston. 

One needs not to be an Egyptologist to become 
intensely interested in tnis superb volume, with 
its numerous illustrations. . .. One of the most 
valuable of recent additions to the stock of 
human knowledge.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NW. Y. 

5” The above work will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mex- 
ico, on receipt of the price. 
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Redfern 


BuADiIES’ TAIIZON. 
Established 1806. 








SALE. 


All Furs and Winter Models will 
be disposed of at Half Price to make 
room for early Spring Novelties. 
Sketches and Samples will be for- 
warded to any lady desirous of 
ordering. 


210 Fifth Ave., W, ¥,, 1108 F St., Washington, D, C. 





E . 
NO SECOND CHANCE. 


Good sense says make the most of the 








have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business! 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don't sow Seeds till you get it. 





Taig COMPS — 
- Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 
| See Baron Liebig's 
signature in biue 


on each label, thus: 























18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (ur stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why ‘t Falls Off, Turns G: aud the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every oue should read this little bouk.”— 4 thenaum, 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and ote to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


1SES CUREO 

Posen bis 
pers heard. Successful when all 

QL Gold only by F. Huscoz ,863 Bway, N.Y. Wade tech tpn RE 


> END stam for icture, “The Pretty Ty writer,” 
S to shorthand Bchoul, 816 Broadway, Now York. 





E Party, and Call Cards, Send for Samples. 
ey Cuitps & Co., 188 Mouroe Street, Chicago. 









days on trial, pects Magic Seale, the popa- 
lar Ladies’ Tal System. lilustrated 
3 cular free. hood Magic Seale Co., Chicago, 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Bers 's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


etna tenia 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 

ous and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 
DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Your Hair Kept in Gurl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 
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JANUARY 16, 1892. 


ITCHING HUMORS 


OF liching, buraing, ealy sere an py tra 





aa“ How to 





PIM seri remeat 





In one minute the Cuticura 
Aati-Pain rheu. 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular 
‘The lirst and only pain- 








x MANF6 Co 
ag en MICH. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. © 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cific is the only unfa ing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injariug the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jciian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


Miss Murfree’s Latest Story. 


In the “‘ Stranger People’s” Country. 
A Novel. By Cuaries Ecprerr 
Crappock. Llustrated by W. T. 
Smepiey. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50, 


This is, perhaps, the best story which Miss 
Murfree has published. ... Though Miss Mur- 
free’s pen has described the wonderful mountain 
scenery over and over again in her previous vol- 
umes, yet here are found new, fresh touches that 
are charmingly beautiful, strange, and weird.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 

The author delineates the natural scenery of 
the region with graphic power, and the actors in 
her stories are drawn to the life.-— Observer, N. Y. 

The extraordinary freshness and reality of the 
picture of the hill-people’s life in the mountain- 
ous regions of Tennessee . .. make this one of 
the most readable of the many readable Amevi- 
can stories which abound just now.—Saturday 
Review, London. 

















Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above k will be sent by mail, id, 
“Mo any part of the United Stats, Ganado ees 
upon receipt of 


HARPER 


|Pears’ 
Soap 


The skin: ought to be clear; 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A 
good skin is better than a doc- 
tor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the 
only soap in the world with no 
alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people use it. 
1 i AERA REE $5 IIIT 


1784. 








1891. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
= 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Bais. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 


ao Fast By, Cp 


Lecrout THIS b4 NONE. GENUINE] 
%. 
Z77ON pes WS 











qo No, (N SHEER INDIA LINONS eROV 
CROCK, «= s LAWNS & BATISTE os 
OR ent PRINTED EFFECTS Wasrin? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


' 
AARTSHORNS swAce tits 


LABEL 
AXD GET 
HE SHORN) 


SEHARTSHORN 















NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 








The only PERFECT Device for the Purpose. 
Heated in two minutes over a common lamp. 
Curling Iron is not exposed to flame of lamp. 
Is arranged for two irons, so that ome.can be 
used while the other is being heated. 

One Heater and one Langtry Curling Iron 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 two-cent stamps. 

UNION MFG. & PLATING ©0., 

240 Carroll Ave., Chicage. 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 


STO _ 


Treatise and Instruction for 
es §.K LYNTON. 19 Park Place, New York. 


“vee Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








*"S BAZAR, 


Moench) 
Constable K Co 
EMBROIDERIES 


SPRINGand SUMMER styles 
of EMBROIDERIES will be 
opened this week. 


Broadway R 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





LORENCE Knitting Silk. 

Soft Finish. If you wish to se- 
cure beauty, dura uty. and econo- 
sc astth my, F ray ene b " Silk or 
nitting, for Crochet, for Tatting, for 
Netting, or for Embroidery. 











Each one- ounce bail o 
300 contains 150 » yan of pure Silk. 


“ Florence Home Needlework ” for 1891 shows 

‘ou many — for ri ving you full instructions 

n Crocheted ppers, Belts, Beaded 
yoy Lace, etc. 


This book contains Set Pagea of fully Mustrated 
descriptive matter, and will be mailed on receipt 
oféc. Mention year. 


NONOTUCK SILK Co. Florence, Mass. — 


BISHOP’S MEXICO. 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, AND ARI- 
ZONA. Being a New and Revised 
Edition of “ Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces.” By Wittram Henry 
Bisnop. With Numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


What with his admirable and characteristic 
sketches, his irrepressible American persistency 
in going to all places and seeing all things, in 
the face of alleged impossibilities, his close ob- 
servation, Mr. Bishop has gone beyond any writer 
we know of in getting at “the actual neart of 
things.” — Nation, N. Y. 

The author has taken pains to gather together 
and compile various statistics on these subjects 
which cannot fail to be of interest to those spec- 
ulators who cast longing and worldly eyes in the 
direction of Mexico. The book is full of capital 
illustrations, ” taken altogether, can be highly 
praised.—N. ¥ ”, Herald. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B® The above work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, to any part tog the United States, Canada, or Mex- 


tco, on receipt of the 
SELL MUSIC Bs 
to on who 
will take subscribers for Woodward's Musical Montbly. 
Send four cents and receive aeqapie copy with five 
complete —— of lateat vocal and inatrumental music. 
Addre p’t 9, WOODWARD’S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY. "342 Broadway, New York. 


, We will | pay a 











The $10.00 Kodak. ®% 





This new camera, with latest improvements, makes 


ae 


24 snap-shot or indoor pictures, 3x4 inches, without 
reloading. Beautiful finish. Splendid workmanship. 


Developing and Printing Outfit, $1.50. 


Complete Illustrated Guide to 
enables you to ‘‘ do the rest” 


Send for circulars. 


photography with each Kodak outfit 


yourself, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


RocuHester, N. Y. 











SPRING, 





1892. 


COTTON GOODS. 
Scotch Ginghams, French Satines, Batiste, Cotton 
Pongvee, and Shantong Pongees in endless variet y, 
at popular prices. 


SILKS. 

Printed India and China Silks at popular prices. 
Printed China Silk, 21 inches w' per yard, 89c. 

y India bo) b, Oc, 

“ . .“ extra fine. wide” oe o 9c. 
Black China, all silk, 21 inches wide, “ Bc. 

“India Silk, 24 “ 8c. 

BLACK Goops. 

48-inch Im all wool, per yard, 8c. 
4a oe “ oe 69 
4 “ Silk-finish Henrietta, o.°* @&. 
4 o oe ‘ Me rh air, ‘ o 5%. 
4 “ Lupin'’s India Camel’s-Hair, »- *§*Ce 


GRAY WOOL SUITINGS. 
Goa, Cotes, ae Cloth, and Mohairs, 
at 50c. und 65¢. ; now 29e. per yard. 

Black-an rinite Hair-Line Imperial Serge, 40 inches 

wide, y sold at $1.00; now 58c. yard. 
Note.—All sent Free of all M or Express 
charges within 100 miles of New York. All per. 
chases of $5.00 or over sent Free of all Mail or Ex: 
press charges to any part of the United States. 


Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
14th Street, N. Y. 
NEW SPRING FABRICS. 


NEW SILES. 

22-inch Figured India Silks, new designs 

and colorings, worth 50c. . 33c. 
@%inch Figured India Silks, Paris de- 

signs, our own importation, worth S5c.. 68c. 
2i-inch Figured Indias, a retiring import- 

er’s entire stock, best prods. bought by us at 

a great vacrifice, worth $1.00..............+.. 79c. 
Chameleon India Silk Twills, changeable 

ag effects, the latest novelty for : pring, 


@-inch Crepe de Chene, evening snes, 

standard $1.25 quality... .......0-ccec sce ccee 88c. 

NEW DRESS GOODS. 

Cheviots, al! wool, new spring designs...... 
French Cashmeres, al! wool, new colorings $80: 
French Broadcloths, superfine, without 

nap, will not wear rough, light weight, new 

colorings, ‘eusarpensell by any $2.25 cloth 

CURD GOWN. 0. 6c ctv ce csedéseccessescstecs 
Black French Suiting, fancy weave, al! 

WOSE, WESTER GEE, . cccccccscccccscosevcscoces 50c. 


Al! mail matter should bear our street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 
Castes ae Corset Waist. 


Gains Popalar- 
ity Ev ery Day. 
Made in Two 








s, Grades, of Best 
1. Material. 
Retails at Pop- 

ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 


Patented, April, 23, 
1889, Oct, #1 cad 


~YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 











andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


45 Kaeding Rewer: 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


or THE 
Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 
may be obtained free by add i 
HAY & TODD MW’F’G Co., 
Box 210 B. VECULANTE, MECHSE. 








FAerS ¥’S_MONEY! 


‘aateea Ci soap. Sylvan Toilet 











PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 
(FOR PRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 
re stamped every five yards,on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


Th 
(B. Prlestiey & Co.) in gilt letters. Unless so stamped 


they are not genuine. Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Wa. Jackson, B. Auruan Co., Lo 
others. 


ap & Tay.ton, Simrson, Cuawrorp & Simpson, James MoCarcery 





HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 





| dress on receipt of ten cents. 






























OUR LANGUAGE, 
HAWKINS. “ Yes, Lomp & A BRALNY MAN, BUT BB's A TIGHT FIT FOR A GENTLEMAN.” 
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(1) “Ab, bal An easy job at last! 








(2) He no sooner leaves port than he is 
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A BIT OF CHINA, 


SuOWING THK CONGTRRENATION OF THAT EMINENT PurLosoruse Tom Lee Conrvors, Esquine, 
tron BEING ConFRONTED WiTn THE Demon > THe SNaPsu-Or. 


MR. BUMBLE’S_RESOLUTIONS. 
Mz. Bomowe. “ My dear, Dhave waited a week or two 
before announcing to you w J resolutions are to 
be for the new year, because Tthink we adopt them 


too lightly, and consequently k them the more 
easily. For 1892, upon mature tion, I have re- 


solved to decrease your allowance uarter—” 
Mas. Bumuce. “Twenty-five cents isn't much of a 
reduction.” 


Ma. Bowers. “It ien't that kind of a quarter, my 
dear; itis afourth. Butas I was saying, your allow- 
ance is ‘to be reduced one-quarter. You must give u 
two-thirds of your work for the heathen, and devote it 


to me." 

Mas. Bomece. “That's only changing from one set 
of savages to anoth—” 

Me. Bomace. “We'll not discuss that. Your thea- 
tres must be limited to,one every two months. My 
cigars will be chi up to the grocer’s account.” 

Mas. Bomece. “* He won't pay for them.” 

Mr. Busue.e. “No more shall I, which leaves the 
liquidation of his bill to you.” 

ns. Bomex. “I think that as you get al! the liq- 
uidation you ought to pay for—” 

Me. Bumure. * Do not make bad jokes before the 
children, Mra. Bambie. . In addition to this, I have re- 
solved that you shall dispense with one of the honse- 
maids, because | think much of your unhappiness is 
due to your having so much unoccupied time on your 
handa, and there is no reason why a should not take 
care of the parlor and dust the library. The piano, 
the keys of which you have worn to the qu is here- 
after to be open, like a museum, between hours 
only, and never while Iam in the bouse, becanse—” 

Mix. Bouuce. “Ob, 1 know why. You realize that 
you can furnish discord enougl for one family.” 

Me Bomuere. “You do tot seem to me, Mrs. Bum- 
ble, to be able to take part in a serious discussion ap- 
propriate to the season, and so I shall leave you until 
you are in a more amiable mood ; but I should advise 

ou meanwhile to think over your own ways, and see 
if there is not room for improvement in yourself.” 


PERILOUS VOYAGE. 








Mes. Buwe.z. “Oh, I've thought it all over, and 
made held mind.” 

Mx. Buuecx. “Indeed! Your mind always did seem 
slightly artificial, but may I ark what vicious thi 
you are going tod pase with for the glad new vear? 

Mus. Bumusr. ** You may.” 

Mu. Bomace. “And what is it?” 

Mas. Bumore. “ Y-O-U.” 


2 er 
GREAT SENTENCES FOR NOVEL WRITERS. 
Reginald blushed until the rubicundity of bis en- 

carnadined cheek rivalled that of his hirsute, whieh 

was of rich auburn todched with | copper. 
_>—_ 
AN INTERRUPTION. 
He kissed her once; he kissed her twice; 
He was the happiest of men ;— 
I think he woul oo kiseed her thrice 
If papa hadn't come just then 





—_.>—_— 
NOT A BAD GUESS. 


Miss Auisovi. “1 take it, Mr. Longface, that you 
too have seen your troubie in life's voyage. I feel 
that my own sad experience gives me the right to 
speak ; you will take no offence, I'm sure.” 

Mx. L:-**Oh, not at all! Certainly! 1 haven't been 
without my affliction.” 

: a A. (with look af deep intereat). “ A eart trouble, 

‘aney.”’ 

Mak “ Well—in that neighborhood—weak diges- 
tion.” 
> 

“ What is the name of that lady who has just fivish- 
ed singing 7” 

* Miss Swan.” 

“ Well, if I were in her place I would prove an excep- 
tion to the general run of swans, and die before |} 
sang. 











struck by a nor’ weeter. 


(3) He casts anchor and drags. 
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(5) Collides with a frulterer's craft, cutting it in 
two 


(6) He capsizes, 


(7) And dives feet-first into a glassy sea, 


(8) And is overhauled by a man of war, 










AN EMPRESS'S MANTLE. 


NE of the handsomest silver- wedding 
presents received by the Empress of 
Russia is an ermine mantle, which cost over 
$50,000. It was presented to the Czarina by 
the nobility of the province of Kherson, but 
was made up in Paris, for the making-up of 
furs has been for years and remains still a 
pre-eminently Parisian art. Parisian furriers 
are almost always intrusted with the manu- 
facture of the splendid fur garments that be- 
come heirlooms in the greatest families of 
Europe. Ermine, besides being the emblem 
of royalty, is also that of purity and stain- 
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“LE JOYEUX BUVEUR. 


leasness; but it is, nevertheless, so delicate a 
fabric that no white fur gets so easily soiled 
Very few people know how to clean white 
furs, and it may therefore be of interest to 
New York élégantes to learn the method 
recommended to me a few years ago by the 
famous St. Petersburg furrier Paul Cubaeus. 
The furs must first be washed with tallow 
soap and lukewarm water, and then rinsed 
with a weak solution of crystals of soda, 
all the soapsuds being removed from the 
fur witha hard brush. Should there be dark 
stains, such as are made by carriage grease or 
other fat substances, on the fur, it will be 
necessary to rub them with benzine a few 


! 
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—From A PAINTING BY Franz Hats. 


hours before washing it. It sometimes hap 
pens that in spite of this treatment the furs 
retain a yellowish hue; this can, however, 
be removed by bleaching them in the follow 
ing manner: whilst still damp, the articles 
must be immersed in very cold water, in 
which four pounds of sulphuric acid of na- 
tron have been diluted. After an hour's 
soaking, four pounds of salic acid are added 
to the mixture, which must be well stirred. 
Whilst the furs are in the fluid, the vessel 
containing them should be tightly covered, 


so as to exclude the action of the air on the 


acids. Lastly the furs must be rinsed sev- 
eral times with pure cold water. 


“LE JOYEUX BUVEUR.” 

HIS is one of Franz Hals’s characteristic 

Dutch portraits. It represents on a can- 
vas 35 inches by 29} the half-length figure of 
a@ man seated, and turning his face towards 
the spectator. His long hair is covered with 
a large black cap jauntily placed on one side 
of his head, and falls over a dark cloak lined 
with blue, worn over his shoulders. In his 
left hand he holds his lute, half resting on 
the table by his side, and in his right he raises 
a glass of wine at which he is merrily glanc- 
ing out of the corner of hiseye. At the right- 
hand side is seen the painter’s monogram. 
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A SAINT’S-DAY GREETING. 
See illustration on page 59 

TALY is set to music and framed about 
with flowers, so lovers of that country 
say. As the Spaniards dance, so the Italians 
sing. A sailor mending his nets on the 
wharves begins a refrain from some opera, 
and the woman at her household duties over 
the way takes up the air, and carries it about 
with her in her tasks; the girl at the win- 
dow behind her pot of blossoms catches the 
melody, and sings it too; and the boy all rags 
who walks by stops long enough to get the 
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A DESERT 


key, and then carries it, humming as he goes, 
in lazy loitering, down through the sunshine 
of the street—till all the air is full of mel- 
ody, vibrating with song, as summer days are 
sometimes filled with the music of the bees. 
Lovers of Italy tell us all this, as they tell us 
that wherever one looks, whether in dingy 
court-yards, or along out-of-the-way damp 
windings of varrow streets, or under the 
gloom of low overhanging arches—wherev- 
er one looks, there are flowers somewhere. 
Sometimes there is only a single pot in a 
window, and sometimes the window is heavy 
with them, but always and everywhere there 





DUEL. 


are tlowers—flowers and songs and laughter 
and grace and gentle mirth and courtesy in 
that lovely land of Italy. 

One sees them all in the picture here. 
The pretty Carlina,all smiles. How daintily 
she bends to receive the congratulations of 
her friends and the tokens that they bring in 
blossoms! How the old stone arches must 
echo with the music of those pipes played in 
her honor! And how the flowers must lend 
color and radiance and perfume to that nar- 
row court! And how the good-will of it all 
must add a brightness to the day, that wealth 
and its splendor and glow could never bring! 








They have taught us a secret, those peonle, 
we would be the wiser for learning, for life 
could only gain charm were color and mirth 
allowed to enter in more freely, were they, 
in fact, made part of every-day existence. 
For it is easy to see that tributes like those of 
this féte are not so rare as to startle a neigh- 
borhood. Among us a crowd would gather 
to gaze and wonder and comment loudly, 

rhaps, and drive us, embarrassed, in-doors. 

ut there nobody wonders, and nobody 
stares, for each, in- her day, has been the 
heroine, receiving as gracefully the tributes 
brought to her door. 
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A SAINTS DAY GREETING IN ITALY.—From tue Paintine sy AveusTe ALEXANDRE Hinscu.—[Szz Pace 58.] 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. > 


al ARPER'’S MAGAZINE, while ever true to its type—the original fype of the fof 
uiar tiust fed f 


ni is conducted upon no stereotyped plan; its mould is broken 

every mont} that each Number is the NEW monthly magazine promised on its title-page. 
While Harrer’s MAGAztne will not fail to satisfy the desire of its readers for the best 
results of European literary and artistic culture, it will maintain its pre-eminently American 
character \s a strikingly appropriate celebration of the gooth anniversary of the Discovery 
of America, the publishers have made special arrangements for a more thorough exposition 
than has hitherto been mac the Recent Unprecedented Development of our Country, and 


especialiy of the Great West 

Particular attention will also be given to Dramatic Episodes in American History, to suci 
characters and incidents as make the Romance of our Past. Such subjects as seem to invite 
imaginative treatment, in the of fiction, but with thorough fidelity to actual truth, will 
The Witchcraft Delusion in New England wil! thus furnish materials for both 


series of illustrated articles which will be a popular exposition of both the Upper and the Lower 
Danube. These papers, the result of @ special expedition undertaken for this purpose, will be 
contributed by PouLTNEY BIGELow and Frank D. Mitiet. The illustrations will be furnished 
by Mr. MILLET and ALFRED PARSONS. 

Articles on the German, Austro-Hungarian, and Italian Armies, contributed by officers emi- 
nent in each service, will appear in the forthcoming volume, with illustrations by T. pe THut- 
struP. These will complete the series, of which there have already appeared in the MAGAZINE 
articles on the United States, English, Russian, and French armies. 

THEODORE CHILD will contribute a graphic exposition of the Paris of To-day, giving two 
papers on Literary Paris, illusirated by portraits, followed by twe papers on Life in Paris, beau- 
tifully illustrated by RENOUARD and Lepére. 

In an early number will be begun a new novel by Mr. HOWELLS, entitled ‘‘A World of 


| Chance,” a story characteristically American and abounding in humorous and original situations. 


be so prese 

play and a ort story Mary E. Witktns. Certain features of French-Canadian Life, 
fifty years a form the " f a series of original Aaditant sketches, in true dialect, by 
WILLIAM McLi the new star the Canadian literary galaxy. Other characters and 
events—notably those in the Field of Adventure—will be set forth in their naked historic verity, 
and all will be effectively illustrated. Not the least important of these sketches will be two 
paper y jul RALPH, depicting the romance of the Old Hudson's Bay Fur Company, il- 
lustrated Kr REMINGTON 

I ew of tl ear possibility of a General European War, and of the certainty that the 

Danubian | vill be the field of the next conflict, the publishers have provided for a 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


| | ARPER'S WEEKLY for the coming year will contain more attractive features, more and 


finer istrations, and a greater number of articles of present interest than will be found 

in any other periodica { this country 
One set of papers alone will present 500 illustrations by the best artists in Europe. This 
is a series of articles on The Great Capitals of the World. Twenty-five cities will be described, 
and each city w e treated by a writer especially selected for his fitness for the subject 
assigned him Among them will be Francots Coprée, Sir CHARLES DiLke, Prerre Lott, 


MADAME ADAM, and Sefior CASTELAI 


Che Columbian Exposition, through its growth to its completion, will be illustrated fully by 


an artist whose studio will be located in Chicago as long as the Fair lasts, and its features 
will be described by a special correspondent in that city. No fuller or more graphic illus- 
trations and descriptior f this greatest of pictorial interests of the West, and of the whole 


country, will be found uny other publication 


he Army and Navy, for which united services HARPER'S WEEKLY is recognized as what 





may be called the official pictorial organ, will be illustrated and described as fully as in the 
past. Public events at home and in Europe, disasters by fire and flood, and all incidents 
of general interest will be adequately treated by pen and pencil as promptly as they become public. 


Portraits, for which the WEEKLY is justly celebrated, together with biographical sketches, 
will be given of men and women of note as they arise into prominence or upon the occasion of 
their death 

rhe department of Amateur Sport will continue under the editorship of Caspar W. WHITNEY. 

The Short Stork 
authors as Rupyarp Kiptinc, W. CLARK Russett, A. Conan Doyie, Georce A. Hip- 
BARD, JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, Jerome K. Jerome, WALTER Besant, and HENRY JAMEs. 

rhe illustrations will be furnished by such distinguished artists as CHARLES S. REINHART, 
lr. pe TuHutsrrurp, Freperic Remincron, W. T. Smepiey, W. A. Rocers, R. F. Zocsaum, 
RK, CATON WoopviLi_e, CHARLES GRAHAM, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of HARPeR’s WrekLy are the editorials by GrorcE 
WILLIAM CuRTIS, whose writings have always urged the purest politics and highest public 


service 





which are a feature of the WEEKLY, are written by such well-known | 


Especial prominence will be given to short stories, which will be contributed by THoMAs BAILEY 
ALDRICH ; CONSTANCE FENIMORE Woolson ; A. CONAN DoyLe, author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke”; 
RIcHARD HARDING DAvVIs ; MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher”; THomAs 
A. JANviER ; Mary E,. Witkins; Ruta McEnery Stvart, and other popular writers. 

Among the prominent literary features of the year will be six papers by James RussELL 
LoweE.t on Old English Dramatists; new and interesting Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, contributed by Horatio Brince, U.S.N., his college classmate and life - long 
friend ; and an interesting Personal Memoir of the Brownings, by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
similar in quality and scope to this author's previous articles on Tennyson and Ruskin. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ARPER’S BAZAR is the leading journal in America for women. With Volume Twenty- 

five it reaches its Quarter-Centennial. 

HARrper’s BAZAR, in its weekly issues, informs its readers of current fashions in New York, 
Paris, and Berlin. Its artists in Paris and New York furnish lavish illustrations, and its Pattern- 
Sheet Supplement is indispensable alike to the professional modiste and to the woraan who is 
her own dfessmaker. “The noteworthy designs made for HAgrrr’s Bazar, from Wortu 
models, by SANDOZ, are a feature which is unrivalled in style and artistic representation. In its 
department of New York Fashions the most particular attention is given to the description of 
the reigning modes, and persons remote from the great shopping centres are enabled to order 
goods and arrange appropriate toilets for every occasion by following the lucid directions of its 
Fashion Editor. 

The Serials for 1892 will be written by WALTER Besant and WILLIAM BLAck. MAry 
E. WILKINS, ANNA FULLER, KATE Upson CLARK, MARION HARLAND, Rose HAwTHorne 
LATHROP, LoutsE StockTron, Octave THANET, HARRIET PRESCOTT SporrorD, Bessie 
CHANDLER PARKER, and many others will furnish a feast of short stories. Mrs. OLIPHANT 
will contribute characteristic sketches; and “The Magie Ink,” by WILLIAM Back, will run 
through several numbers. 

T. W. Hiceinson will continue to discuss, in “Women and Men,” themes of unfailing 
interest; MARION HARLAND will write a series of Timely Talks, entitled “ Day In and Day 
Out”; HELEN MARSHALL NortH, HELEN WATTERSON, OLIVE THORNE MILLER, Mrs. JoHN 
SHERWOOD, FRANK CHAFFEE, ELIZA R. ScipMoRE, HELEN Jay, EvA Lovett Carson, M. 
C. WILLIAMS, and AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE will contribute bright papers. 

Dr. MAry T. Bisset will write on “The Physical Nurture of Children.” CuristTINe 
TERHUNE Herrick will give a series of great value to mothers, entitled “The Sick Child.” 
Mrs. C. A. Creevey will write of Ferns and Orchids in “ Botany as a Recreation.” 

Useful receipts in great variety, with all needed details as to service, will assist the house- 
keeper in preparing her breakfasts and dinners. Questions of etiquette and ceremony will be 
decided in Answers to Correspondents. The last page has a national reputation as a compendium 
of wit and humor, enlisting among its illustrators McVickar, Hype, STERNER, Frost, 
SMEDLEY, and other eminent artists. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


+ apes rhirteenth Volume of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, which began with the 
number for November 3d, promises to surpass the world-wide reputation for general 


excellence gained by its predecessors. No expense is spared to make this Prince of Weekly 


Periodicals for Young People attractive, and no effort is neglected that will tend to make it the 
best of its kind in the world. 

The serial fiction of the new volume will begin with ‘Diego Pinzon,” by Joun R. Cory- 
ELL, a sixteen - part story of the first voyage of Columbus and the discovery of America, It 
will be profusely illustrated by W. L. SuHerprarp. In February will begin the third of the 
famous ‘‘ Mates” series, by KinK Munroe. We have had ‘‘ Dorymates” and ‘* Campmates.” 
Now comes ‘*Canoemates,” a story of adventure on sea and land, amid Indians and wild 
beasts, with the Great Reef and the Everglades of Florida for a background. It will be illus- 





trated by W. A. Rocers, himself a skilful canoeman and camper. The year's trio of long 
serials will be completed by one upon which one of the most popular American authors of the 
“lay is at present engaged. Besides these there will be stories of three or four parts by W. D. 
Howe tts, E. H. House, Mary S$. McCoss, Ert1 Ropman Cuurcu, ANGELINE TEAL, and 
others. 

Among the short-story writers from whom frequent contributions may be expected are 
THOMAS NELSON Pace, Capt. CHarLes Kine, H. H. Bovesen, Mary E. Witkins, Lucy C. 
Lituie, Sortie Swett, and a host of others equally well known. 

A variety of articles on Seasonable Sports will be contributed by experts, while games 
of all kinds, including those especially devised for amusement on long winter evenings, and 
Puzzles, will form attractive features. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Harper’s Magazine, /7 Year, - 
Harper’s Weekly, : 2 


$4 OO| Harper’s Bazar, 
4 00' Harper’s Young People, ‘ - 


per Year, «= $4 oo 


2 00 


t®” Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 


Address : 





